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PREFACE. 


Tux kind reception which was accorded to the 
Author’s narrative of his adventures in the 
Southern States of America, upon their first 
appearance in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine, has 
been the occasion of its present republica- 
tion. 

A few chapters relating to a short sojourn 
in the Northern States and in Canada have 
been added. 

To the great interest which is taken by 
all Englishmen, without reference to party, 
in the events of the war in America, more 
than to any especial merit in the narrative 
itself, the Author attributes the degree of 
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favour which was extended to his Sketches 
on their first appearance ; and he ventures 
to hope that the same indulgence may be 


granted to them in their present collected 
and enlarged form. 


3 CLirForD Street, March 1865. 
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THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES. 


CHAPTER LI. 


I cAME into this neighbourhood, which, by 


way of distinction, 1 will call a station on/the 
Underground Railway from Yankeeland to Se- 
cessia, some time in the month of May 1863, 
and stopped at a road and river side inn, where 
I found four gentlemen, with whom I linked 
my fortunes for the nonce. 

I could not tell you their names, even if, 1 


chose to do so; they all go by false ones, as 
A 
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they have informed me, with a promise to dis- 
close their true patronymics when we reach 
the other side. I cannot tell you where this 
neighbourhood is to be found, lest I should 
get my friends into trouble. 

The one of them of whom I see most, and 
with whom I chiefly associate, is called the 
Major. He is very agreeable and well-informed, 
has travelled a great deal in his own country, 
and seems to know everybody. I believe him 
to be a Virginian country gentleman, who has 
been run off his plantation by the Yankees. 
Of course he hates them most cordially. 

Two others are young Marylanders going to 
join the army ; and the fourth is, I think, going 
to run the blockade for commercial purposes. 

I brought the latest newspapers with me, 
which were immediately seized, and the Major 
read them aloud with amusing comments. 

Most Northern newspapers make it a rule 
never to tell the truth if they can help it, and 
it requires a great deal of ingenuity and prac- 
tice to interpret them correctly. 

The Major did so, I thought, very success- 
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fully. The reading over, we took “a drink ” 
all round, according to the custom of the coun- 
try. Conversation ensued, and it was late be- 
fore we retired ; the Major and the two soldiers 
to a deserted church near at hand, and the 
commercial blockade-runner and myself to our 
beds at the inn. 

The next morning the Major pumped me a 
little, and finding me, I suppose, “all right,” he 
promised me his protection and services, for 
which I was very grateful, and indeed they 
proved invaluable in the sequel. I found the 
day tediously long, as we got up soon after 
daylight, and the Major left after breakfast to 
make some arrangement for obtaining a boat to 
cross the water. He returned in the evening, 
having purchased a boat, in which we shall 
embark as soon as the weather permits. I had 
to shut myself up in my room for some time 
during the day, as a Federal officer came to 
the inn to look at our landlord’s whisky, and 
see that he had not too much of it—rather a 
strange piece of duty, I thought, for a commis- 
sioned army officer. I understand that inn- 
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keepers are not allowed to keep more than a 
certain store of whisky, for fear they should 
sell it to the rebels over the water, and thereby 
“aid and comfort” them. This is a very out- 
of-the-way place. Fancy in this “ Excelsior ” 
“go-ahead” country your being seven or eight 
miles from the nearest post-office, and even 
there the post coming in only once a-week ! 

Still we thought ourselves not safe from 
observation, and “concluded ” to part company, 
and lie about amongst the farmers and planters 
in the neighbourhood whilst making our pre- 
parations. I stuck to the Major, and we have 
been living at different houses with all sorts of 
people ever since. 

They are all kind, hospitable, good fellows, 
a little depressed by the bad times, and at be- 
ing obliged to keep their political sentiments 
entirely to themselves ; for I need not say that 
in this part of the world all are violent Seces- 
sionists, and have forfeited all their political 
rights, as they will not take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the administration. They run no small 


risk in harbouring us too. If found out, it 
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would go very hard with their persons, and 
their estates would almost certainly be confis- 
cated. Only a few days ago, the family of a 
gentleman of large property in Maryland en- 
tertained two relations, soldiers in the Southern 
army, at their house during the absence of the 
owner himself. They were found out; the 
gentleman, who knew nothing of the matter, 
was sent to Fort Warren; his property was 
confiscated, and the ladies of the family were 
sent South without being allowed to take any- 
thing with them.” 

Yet I never discovered the slightest hesita- 
tion on the part of the sturdy planters and 
farmers down here as to receiving us into their 
houses, and giving us the best entertainment 
they could afford. 

This kind of life is very instructive and 
entertaining, as far as giving one a thorough 
insight into the. American mode of living in 
the country ; but it is rather hard work to get 
up at daylight every morning, and breakfast at 


* They subsequently earned their living by needlework at 
Gordonsville, 
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half-past four or five. During the day-time 
Wwe occupy ourselves with walking or riding, 
or boating and fishing, or we visit a neighbour 
who invites us to make his house our next 
quarters. 

We never stop more than two nights at the 
same place. 

Dinner is generally before twelve, and by 
nine in the evening we are in bed and asleep. 
There is always a’ great profusion at every meal 
of salt meat, fish, terrapins, hot cakes, eggs, 
bacon, butter, &e.; but fresh meat is very rare. 
I do not believe that a butcher exists nearer 
than the county town, twenty miles off. There 
are no markets anywhere except in large cities 
—not even in the county town, where I spent 
two days before I came to this part of the 
country. 

A company of Federal soldiers were stationed 
there, but the “ citizens” are all ardently South- 
ern in their sentiments. 

I sat one evening with a party of them be- 
fore the door of the hotel, and they were talk- 
ing red-hot “Secesh” politics. All regretted 
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that the American colonies had ever separated 
from England ; and though they professed to 
admire Washington personally, yet they heartily 
wished he had never been born. One went so 
Christopher Columbus—* What 
business on earth,” he said, “had he to come 


far as to d 


and discover this God-forsaken country ?” 
“Yes, sir,” said another, addressing himself 
to me, “it was a Yankee trick, sir: they cheated 
us, as they have done ever since. We didn’t 
want to quarrel with England, but they did, 
because they had been kicked out of the coun- 
try, with their Mayflower and their Puritans. 


D 
the bottom of the sea. And they didn’t want 


them, I wish they’d all been drowned at 


to fight, sir; Yankees never do, sir; and we 
Southerners, like fools, went and fought it-out 
for them, just as they're making them Dutch 
and Irishmen fight for them now, sir! No 
Yankee is ever killed in battle, sir—not at least 
to speak of,” he added, in modification of this 
rather untenable proposition. 

I believe I added to the geographical know- 
ledge of many persons there, by explaining to 
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them the relative position of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, dissipating the idea of Prussia being gov- 
erned by an emperor, &c. &. At the same 
time, I have myself learnt several “facts” of 
which I was previously ignorant. 

It seems that the Austrian Field-Marshal 
Giulay, after losing the battle of Magenta, was 
cashiered, and then re-entered the army as a 
private soldier, and was killed at Solferino fight- 
ing like a hero. 

There was once a famine threatening to break 
out amongst the tailors of Paris in consequence 
of want of work. Upon this the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon suddenly appeared in a totally new 
and original costume, and all the fashionable 
young men of Paris following his example, the 
tailors got plenty to do, and were saved. 

I made great friends with several of the un- 
sophisticated natives of that quaint little county 
town; and one of them said to me as we shook 
hands at parting—*I hope, sir, when you are 
here again, I'll see you at the jail.” 

T suppose I looked rather startled at his sug- 
gesting such a contingency, which, under the 
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circumstances, was not quite an improbable 
one; for he then added in explanation that he 
himself was the guardian of that county insti- 
tution: “I am the jailer, you know, sir.” He 
seemed to be a very intelligent fellow, and I 
hope will live to be a judge. 

I mentioned before that there are no mar- 
kets in this country, except in large cities ; but 
they have a substitute for them in the shape of 
periodical meetings of planters and farmers in 
fixed places on stated days. Such a reunion 
; and thither I be- 


took myself one day, having ascertained that 


takes place weekly at 


there would be none but “right” people about. 

A long line of one-horse buggies and a good 
many saddle-horses were fastened up to the 
stake-fences on one side of the road, and their 
owners were at the store or the wayside-inn, or 
walking about, buying and selling, and bargain- 
ing or talking (polities, of course), or—and that 
very frequently —‘* taking a drink.” This na- 
tional custom never takes a solitary form, nor 
is it inidulged in for the purpose of satisfying 
your thirst. To take a drink with any one, 
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is to accept or proffer a compliment ; to refuse 
one would give grave offence. 

Your friend takes you to the bar, and the 
“liquor” is concocted. Probably several of 
your friend’s friends are there. “Mr So-and- 
so, will you join us? Mr So-and-so, allow me 
to introduce you to my friend, Mr Blank.” 
“ Mr Blank, I am very happy to meet you, sir” 
(an American always repeats your name, and 
treasures it up in his memory); “I hope you 
are in good health, Mr Blank.” You go through 
the ceremony with all the friends, and in the 
mean time the drink is ready. Then you bow 
all round, saying, “My regards, gentlemen,” 
and swallow it gravely, pretending to like it, 
and trying not to make a grimace. Of course 
all the drinks here are made of very bad 
whisky; and I did think it very nasty at first, 
but one gets used to everything. 

After spending nearly a fortnight in this 
neighbourhood, the wind and weather suddenly 
became favourable, and it was determined that 
we should be off at dark. 

There was no time to lose. It was five 
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o'clock, and we had to collect our party, which 
bad been increased by two gentlemen from 
Washington (father and son) and a young 
doctor. However, by ten o'clock we were on 
board our little boat, and were fairly off. 

We passed one guardship without being per- 
ceived, and nothing disturbed us till near day- 
light. As it dawned, a big dark object sud- 
denly loomed up in the distance. Nearer and 
nearer it came straight towards us. We strained 
our eyes looking through the twilight. Could it 
be? Yes, it was—yes, it was certainly—there 
could be no mistake—it was a gunboat. I was 
excessively disgusted : if she saw us we were 
lost — Fort Lafayette instead of a campaign 
with Lee. Horrible thought ! 

Still she came nearer and nearer, whilst we 
scudded away as fast as we could. But what 
chance had our little boat against steam? Big- 
ger and bigger the monster became, till hope 
dawned within us as we saw her swing round 
and turn her black broadside towards us. She 
had not perceived our little cockle-shell. Away 


she steamed in an opposite direction, and as her 
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ugly black hulk gradually receded, and began’ to 
look smaller and smaller in the distance, we re- 
covered our spirits and laughed at our “ scare.” 
The Major proposed “a drink,” and I thought 
the whisky this time really delicious. 

We ran safely into a little creek on the Vir- 
ginia shore, and then we soon discovered that 
it was all for the best that we had been de- 
tained so long. We landed in the midst of a 
deserted Yankee camp, and its occupants had 
only left this part of the country two days be- 
fore, after having dispossessed the inhabitants 
of all the property they could lay their hands on. 

Negroes, horses, mules, cattle, had been car- 
ried off; corn and hay, and even agricultural 
implements, had been burnt and destroyed. 
The poor people were in a state of despair. 

This part of the country, I must remark, is 
entirely removed from the seat of war, and the 
Yankee raid had been made solely for the pur- 
pose of plundering and destroying the property 
of the poor unoffending inhabitants. 

Landed in this desolate place, it is hard to 
say what we all should have done without the 
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Major ; but he, who knew everybody, of course 
was acquainted with the principal proprietor in 
the neighbourhood, and through his influence 
we obtained a yoke of oxen which had been 
hidden in the woods during the raid, and a cart 
on which our baggage was put. 

The Major’s friend drove him over in his 
buggy, and we marched some fifteen miles to 
the banks of a river, where we met another 
friend of the Major's, who took us in, lodged, 
and fed us. 

Next morning early we had engaged a boat, 
and had a most charming sail up the river. At 
three o’clock we landed on the other side ; and 
after a delicious bath, walked on to the house of 
another of the Major’s friends, where again we 
were hospitably received, and slept the next 
night. 

Fresh troubles about a conveyance for bag- 
gage—for the Yankees had been here too, rob- 
bing and destroying ; but the Major was once 
more successful in getting a waggon, and, more- 
over, found here two horses which he had left 
behind some time back. They had fortunately 
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escaped the Yankee raid, much to his satisfac- 
tion—and mine too, as for the rest of the road 
I had a mount. 

It was a very pleasant ride through a beav- 
tiful country with magnificent trees. We got 
along slowly, as most of the party had to walk 
the whole way. 

Wherever we stopped we were kindly and 
hospitably welcomed; you could not even ask 
for a glass of water at any house without their 
sending out a lump of ice in it, and asking you 
to dismount and sit in the shady porch. The 
country - houses are chiefly built of wood — 

Srame-houses they call them 


and all have a 
porch along the whole of one side, which in 
hot weather is the general resort of the in- 
mates when at home. 

On the last day of our journey, I rode into 
a yard where there were two little boys at play. 
They looked up, and one cried out, “Have you 
heard the news?” Then he looked a little 
frightened at my outlandish appearance, for 
Stoneman’s cavalry had been near lately, dur- 
ing the battle of Chancellorsville. 
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“ You're not a Yankee, are you?” 

I reassured him on this point, and he went 
on eagerly— 

“Well, Ewell has taken Winchester, and 
whipped Milroy, and taken him prisoner with 
all his folk.” Then the little fellow ran up 
with a “Won't you get down? Pap’s indoors ; 
he’s got the paper and all about it.” 

Pap soon came out with a hearty welcome 
and confirmed the news. Of course he knew 
the Major, who came up just then, and insisted 
on our stopping to take some refreshment and 
feed our horses, which we were glad to do, as 
it was an overpoweringly hot day. 

At ten in the evening of Thursday, June 
18th, we reached Richmond, it having taken us 
five days to travel not more than seventy miles, 
owing to the devastation of the country we had 
passed through. Here, then, I was at length 
safe in the Confederate capital, and had reached 
it at one of the most critical periods of the war. 

It will be remembered that little more than 
a month previously, in the beginning of May 
(1863), a great battle had been fought at Chan- 
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cellorsville, sixty miles to the north of Rich- 
mond. 

General Hooker had crossed the Rapidan not 
far from Fredericksburg, and a series of battles 
had been fought during three days, ending in 
the complete rout of the Federal army, with a 
loss of thirty thousand men. Lee’s loss on this 
occasion had been comparatively very small, 
but his triumph had been dearly purchased by 
the death of the brave General “ Stonewall’ 
Jackson, who was accidentally killed by a shot 
from one of his own men. 

Shattered as it was, the Federal army had 
nevertheless succeeded in recrossing the Rapi- 
dan and the Rappahannock, and occupied 1 
position on the north bank of the latter river 
sufficiently strong to make it disadvantageous 
to attack, and the Confederate commander de- 
termined upon a march into the enemy’s coun- 
try, in order to draw General Hooker away 
from his position. The motives which induced 
General Lee to take this step are stated by 
himself in an official despatch addressed to tht 
Adjutant-General of the Confederate army. 
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He wrote as follows :— 


“The position occupied by the enemy opposite 
Fredericksburg being one in which he could not be 
attacked to advantage, it was determined to draw 
him from it. The execution of this purpose em- 
braced the relief of the Shenandoah Valley from the 
troops that had occupied the lower part of it during 
the winter and spring, and, if practicable, the trans- 
fer of the scene of hostiljties north of the Potomac. 
It was thought that the corresponding movements on 
the part of the enemy, to which those contemplated 
by us would give rise, might offer a fair opportunity 
to strike a blow at the army therein, commanded by 
General Hooker, and that in any event that army 
would be compelled to leave Virginia, and possibly 
to draw to its support troops destined to operate 
against other parts of the country. 

“In this way it was supposed that the enemy’s 
plan of campaign for the summer would be broken 
up, and part of the season of active exertions be 
consumed in the formation of new combinations, 
and the preparations they would require. 

“In addition to these advantages, it was hoped 
that other valuable results might be attained by 
military success.” 


This advance of the Confederate army had 
commenced on June 3, a fortnight before my 
arrival, and had been thus far very successful. 

B 
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The Shenandoah Valley had been cleared of 
the enemy; General Milroy had fled from 
Winchester, leaving the greater part of his di- 
vision prisoners in the hands of the Confeder- 
ates, besides a large amount of military stores 
and artillery; and the day before I reached 
Richmond (June 17th), the vanguard of the 
Confederate army had entered Maryland. 

On the morning after my arrival I delivered 
my introductions, which were chiefly in the 
shape of photographs, letters being considered 
too compromising. I met with the kindest 
and most cordial reception from each and all 
of them. 

Major Norris, Chief the Signal Corps, Mr 
Joynes, Under-Secretary of War, and Mr Har- 
rison, the President’s private secretary, were 
especially obliging, and furnished me with let- 
ters of introduction to their friends in the 
army. In the evening I called on Mr Benja- 
min, the Secretary of State, and was fortunate 
in finding him at home and alone. We had a 
long, and, I need hardly say, a most interest- 
ing conversation. We talked about the war 
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and the foreign prospects of the Confederacy, 
and the atrocities which the Yankees seem to 
delight in committing wherever they have a 
chance. 

“If they had behaved differently,” Mr Ben- 
jamin remarked—*if they had come against 
us observing strict discipline, protecting wo- 
men and children, respecting private property, 
and proclaiming as their only object the put- 
ting down of armed resistance to the Federal 
Government, we should have found it perhaps 
more difficult to prevail against them. But 
they could not help showing their cruelty and 
rapacity ; they could not dissemble their true 
nature, which is the real cause of this war. If 
they had been capable of acting otherwise, they 
would not have been Yankees, and we should 
never have quarrelled with them.” 

Next day I went down to Drewry’s Bluff 
With a letter from Major Norris to Captain Lee, 
brother of the General, who is in command 
there. “The Major,” my travelling companion, 
and a friend of his, accompanied me, 

Captain Lee kindly showed us over the for- 
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tifications, which are very formidable, and 
would effectually bar the passage up the river 
against any number of ironclads or gunboats. 

Drewry’s Bluff is the same place as Fort 
Darling, where the Yankee gunboats were re- 
pulsed last summer. At that time only three 
guns were there, and those not particularly 
large ones; but now the place is really very 
strong, and much more heavily armed. 

After Captain Lee had shown us the fort we | 
sat down in front of his house, and had a long 
conversation whilst waiting for the steamer to 
return to Richmond. 

I thought Captain Lee spoke rather despond- 
ently about the coming campaign. He dwelt 
a good deal upon the difficulties General Lee 
has to contend with—his want of mechanical 
appliances, pontoons, &e.; no organised corps 
of engineers; the danger of exposing Rich- 
mond if he gets too far away. He gave us 
some interesting details of their extraordinary 
difficulties at the commencement of the wat, 
which they began without any material for 
carrying it on except men, and without the 
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means of supplying their most urgent neces- 
sities. 

But things have greatly improved since 
then. 

Now they manufacture their own guns, small- 
arms, gunpowder, clothing, and almost every- 
thing they want. The blockade-runners easily 
supply the rest. 

He told us how little they thought at Wash- 
ington that it would come to war, till the Ad- 
ministration treacherously, and against their 
repeated promises, attempted to reinforce Fort 
Sumter, adding, “But by God’s mercy, the 
fleet was detained by contrary winds, and Beau- 
regard then took the fort before they could get 
there.” 

Before we left Drewry’s Bluff we went on 
board the Richmond, or Merrimac No. 2, as 
she used to be called. She is built on the 
Same principle as the Merrimac No. 1, and is 
very heavily armed. A banded “ Brooke” gun 
was especially pointed out to us as a great 
beauty and triumph of art. 

In the evening Mr Harrison took me to see 
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the President, who was very courteous in his 
reception, and conversed some time with me. 

I mentioned the devastations of the country 
I had passed through on my journey, and he 
observed, “It is the same everywhere, I am 
sorry to say; they are not behaving well to 
us.” 

I had also an interview with Mr Seddon, 
the Secretary of War, who kindly wrote me a 
pass to the army, so that I was now all ready 
to start. 

Major Norris was particularly obliging in 
making all arrangements for my journey, which 
was to be by rail to Staunton, and thence by 
stage to Winchester, where I should learn the 
whereabouts of General Lee. Nobody at Rich- 
mond seemed to know anything about his 
movements. 

Major Carrington telegraphed to Staunton 
to secure me a place on the stage, and gave 
me a letter to the quartermaster there. He 
came down to the train to see me off at six 
o'clock in the morning, and got me a seat in 
the ladies’ car, and told the conductor to take 
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care of me. Everybody seems to take pleas- 
ure in doing all they possibly can to oblige a 
stranger. It is enough to know that you are 
a foreigner, and all will do their utmost to 
assist you. 

We rattled along a very good railroad, up 
hill and down hill—the steepness of the grades 
rather astonishing me—through a beautiful 
country, till we reached Staunton in the after- 
noon. 

The little town was crowded with all sorts 
of people “hurrying up” to the army, and I 
thought myself fortunate in getting a room to 
myself in the hotel. 

I had made the acquaintance of several 
officers on the road, and we strolled about the 
little pleasant place, and passed away the time 
agreeably enough till supper and an early bed- 
time. 

It was lucky that my place on the stage had 
been taken by telegraph, or I should not have 
got off next morning. The coach was crowded 
both inside and out, and many who wanted to 
go on with us were left behind. It was not 
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particularly pleasant travelling, as we sat 
squeezed up on the top of the coach amongst 
sharp-edged boxes and baggage, with scarcely 
room to turn round; but we were only too 
glad to get on at all. 

We reached Woodstock that night, and 
slept there, going supperless to bed, as the 
landlord’s provisions had been exhausted be- 
fore we arrived. 

In the afternoon of the next day we reached 
Winchester. There was no room to be had at 
the hotel; but a young Baltimorean, Mr Crane, 
who had been a very pleasant companion dur- 
ing our uncomfortable journey from Staunton, 
immediately took me under his protection, and 
brought me to a very comfortable boarding- 
house, where a number of officers were board- 
ing. My next care was to try and find some 
further means of conveyance towards the front; 
and I began to feel some misgivings on this 
score, when I discovered that several of my 
travelling companions, amongst whom was @ 
member of General Lee’s staff, had already ap- 
plied in vain to the quartermaster for assistance. 
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When I presented myself with my passport 
for the same purpose, Captain Thomson soon 
relieved my apprehensions, and, weleoming me 
cordially, placed a Government waggon at my 
entire disposal, which I might keep as long 
as I liked till I reached General Lee’s head- 


_ quarters. 


The evening passed very pleasantly ; also 
there were some very agreeable young ladies, 
who told us of their sufferings under Yankee 
rule, and hoped and prayed they might never 
return. The officers talked of the late battle 
and capture of Winchester. 

It seems the Yankees were taken entirely by 
surprise. They had built a strong fort outside 
the town, towards Martinsburg, which they 
flattered themselves was impregnable, and 
which was intended to overawe Winchester, 
and keep the whole valley of the Shenandoah 
in subjection. Well, one fine morning there 
was some skirmishing in the valley, and the 
garrison of the fort, from which there is an 
extensive view, turned out upon the ramparts 
to see what was happening. Suddenly General 


cr 


——__ 
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Early opened upon them from some higher 
ground behind, which they had overlooked 
when they built their fort, and began knock- 
ing the place about their ears in a very dis- 
agreeable way. A Federal account of what 
passed that day describes the scene as fol- 


lows :— 


« Away down the valley in front heavy skirmish- 
ing was going on. Every eye was turned that way, 
when, on a sudden, came a boom of cannon and a 
rush of shell, as if hell itself had burst its bolts and 
bars, and was bringing fire and tempest on the world. 
Every eye was turned west. Twenty rebel cannon 
were throwing shot and shell into the regular battery. 
In less than five minutes the roar of cannon was ex- 
changed for the sharp rattle of musketry, and we saw 
the fort stormed, taken, and the rebel flag floating 
over it. If an angel had descended from heaven, and 
told us of this five minutes before, we should not 
have believed it,’ &c. &c. 


They held out in the other works till night- 
fall, and then, the same writer continues,— 


“Every one knows what followed—the retreat in 
the darkness of the night, with everything left behind 
except men and animals; hundreds of waggons, im- 
mense commissary and Government stores, all the 
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private baggage, books, and papers of both officers 
and men; in a word, provisions enough to feed ten 
thousand men for two months, and clothing enough 
for the same number for six months.” 


General Ewell captured, besides this, a large 
number of guns, an enormous amount of am- 
munition, and nearly all General Mulroy’s 
# folk,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE following morning I left Winchester in a 
neat Pennsylvania spring-waggon, which had 
just been sent down from the advance of the 
army. As companion I had a young fellow 
carrying despatches to General Longstreet. The 
driver was a German Jew. 

When we reached Martinsburg we found the 
hotel crowded, and there was no hope of get: 
ting any accommodation there for man o 
beast. I had not time to lament the circum 
stance, however ; for a gentleman immediately 
stepped up, and, introducing himself as Cap- 
tain Ehrhardt, Chief Quartermaster to General 
Ewell, offered to take me to Colonel Faulkner, 
whose residence is just outside Martinsburg. 

Colonel Faulkner is Chief of the Staff to 
General Ewell, as he formerly was to Stonewall 
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Jackson. Under Buchanan’s administration he 
was ambassador at Paris. 

The Colonel received me very kindly ; and 
as I was advised not to attempt to get on to 
Hagerstown that night, the road being blocked 
up by Ewell’s waggon-trains, I accepted his 
hospitable offer of staying till the next morn- 
ing. Iwas duly presented to Mrs Faulkner, 
and spent a very pleasant afternoon. 

One remark of Colonel Faulkner’s struck 
me as not quite in accordance with the view 
of the treatment of slaves which Abolitionists 
indulge in. 

He assured me that though he was a large 
slaveholder himself, and always lived amongst 
slaveholders, yet he had never in the course of 
his life even heard of a grown-up slave being 
whipped. He said, too, that a man guilty of 
cruelty towards his slaves would incur such 
odium as he would never survive. 

He spoke very feelingly of Jackson, and 
with great admiration of his high qualities. 
He attributed his death, not so much to his 
unfortunate wounds, as to a severe attack on 
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the lungs, brought on by exposure on the night) 
of Friday. 

Next morning I continued my journey, and 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland at Wil- 
liamsport. 

The road was getting very lively. Hun-| 
dreds of soldiers on foot and on horseback, in 
large and small parties and squads, were hurry- 
ing up towards the front, each in a costume of 
his own, anything but uniform. Some of the’ 
horsemen had sabres, some pistols, and all of 
them some sort of rifle, long or short. The cay- 
alry here is very differently organised from the 
same branch of the service in Europe. They 
are, in fact, mounted infantry. Every man’s 
horse is his own property, and that may be one 
reason why they prefer fighting on foot, as if 
a man loses his horse, and cannot get another, 
he has forthwith to join the infantry. Besides, 
there has been no time to put them through 4 
regular cavalry drill, and teach the efficient use 
of the sabre—the true arm of real cavalry— 
whilst with the use of the rifle they have been 
familiar from their earliest youth. To handle 
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a rifle efficiently, of course, a man must dis- 
mount. On the whole, I think they have acted 
judiciously in taking their men as they found 
them, and not trying to establish the European 
system. Besides, the country is so wooded and 
broken up with high fences that opportunities 
for a regular cavalry-charge on a large scale 
seldom occur. Their horses are generally good, 
some exceedingly so, but not large. I under- 
stand they are very enduring, and will go 
through any amount of rough work. 

The men’s shoes are good, and so are their 
clothes, though they look very coarse, being 
made of a yellowish-brown homespun. Very 
few carry a knapsack, but most of them have 
a haversack, and almost all a blanket. Many 
of the blankets are made out of old carpets 
with very gay colours, and all have a hole in 
the middle, through which the man inserts his 
head when the weather is cool, or when it rains, 
as it has been doing occasionally to-day, and 
the effect is marvellously picturesque, especially 
When you see them lying or squatting down in 
groups round a fire cooking their meals. 
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Beyond Williamsport we stopped, and turned 
our horse out to graze in a field by the side of] 
the road. A number of horsemen were com- 
mitting the same trespass. Amongst them was) 
a handsome jolly fellow, singing songs to his. 
horse, whom he had christened “ Abe Lincoln.’) 
We made friends with him, and when we went 
on he joined us and rode by the side of our! 
waggon, singing songs and making all sorts of 
funny observations. Besides the soldiers going| 
forward to the army, the road was crowded! 
with waggons and horses and droves of cattle! 
and sheep, the spoils of Pennsylvania—all being 
sent to the rear. Some of the waggons were of | 
the most extraordinary size, drawn by six 01] 
eight horses. Our merry companion remarked) 
on one of them, “ Why, I thought somebody 
told me Noah’s ark had been broken up aud 
burnt long ago, but here it is.” “ How many 
horses do you mean to get in Pennsylvania! | 
we asked. “Oh, I shall only take one, sir. I 
intend to trade equal. I mean to take om 
and keep this one here that I’ve got.” We 
offered him a “drink,” which he refused—ht 
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was not going to drink any whisky again till 
the war was over. ‘Teetotallers will rejoice to 
hear that none of the Confederate soldiers ever 
touch spirits, and they get on very well without. 
Wherever the army marches, the bar-rooms in 
the surrounding towns and villages are closed 
by the authorities, and no one is allowed to 
sell intoxicating liquors to the soldiers. Of 
course, a great many do drink whenever they 
can find an opportunity, but opportunities are 
very rare. I do not recollect ever to have seen 
a drunken private soldier in the South, though 
perhaps once or twice I may have seen an offi- 
cer a little “tight.” 

When we got to Hagerstown we found the 
shops all closed, and all the people were look- 
ing very glum. Lee left here yesterday, and 
it is said will be in Chambersburg to-day. The 
town is crowded with stragglers, amongst whom 
there is some little excitement, as five thousand 
Federal cavalry are said to have left Frederick 
City this morning with the intention of harass- 
ing Lee’s rear. ' 

The main army has now cast itself nearly 

c 
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loose from its base of supplies, carrying with 
it all that is absolutely necessary for the cam- 
paign, and intending to subsist chiefly on the 
country it passes through. There is some 
anxiety about an ammunition-train, I hear, 
which has not yet come up, and is of course 
of great importance. 

It is surmised that the Yankees, reported on 
their march from Frederick, intend to attack 
this train; and the stragglers are, I believe, 
being organised in some sort of way to protect 


it. Altogether, there is a good deal of commo- 


tion. But of all places in the world, the rear of 
an army is the place for all sorts of conjectures 
and rumours; and I daresay the five thousand 
Federal cavalry will turn out to be fifty, and 
marching in an opposite direction. We pushed 
on ourselves towards Greencastle, intending to 


sleep there. As soon as we got out of Mary- 


land and into Pennsylvania the road became 
abominable, and we had to walk. We passed 
through several villages, where the inhabitants 
came out of their doors and stood and stared 
at the crowds of soldiers and waggons passing 
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along. They were not in the least molested, of 
course, and seemed to have got over their first 
“scare” at the strange sight. All were ready 
to talk, and groups would gather together, 
especially around the wells and pumps, where 
the soldiers stopped to quench their thirst; and 


a good deal of civil conversation went on. One 


old fellow, however, who seemed to be half- 
crazy, was preaching in a very abusive style. 
He used Bible language, it is true, but they 
were words of wrath. The “rebel” soldiers only 
laughed, and chaffed him good-humouredly. 
When we reached Greencastle reports were 
again rife of “Yankee” cavalry and “bush- 
whackers,” and to our disgust it was ceter- 
mined that Ewell’s waggon-train should move 
forward. That enormous train had parked on 
each side of the town, and we were in the 
middle of it, and had thus no choice but to 
Move on too. So we tramped along. It was 
pitch dark, and by the side of the road 
innumerable fires were burning, surrounded 
each and all by groups of soldiers—a strange 
and picturesque sight. We marched several 
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miles, for the road was too horribly bad for us 


to use the waggon ; and at last halted again, 


and, finding a barn near at hand, we lay that 


night on the straw, and were comfortable. 
Next morning we went to a farmhouse close 
by, and persuaded the farmer's wife to give us 
some milk. The population of this part of the 
country is called Dutch, though neither they 
nor their ancestors ever had anything to do 
with Holland. 

I find that when people mean to speak of a 
native of Holland, they call him an Amster- 
dam Dutchman; but when they speak of one 
of German race generally, they leave out the 
Amster. As most of the Germans of any 
education who come here were Fretheits hel- 
den at home, and left their country for their 
country’s good, it is not surprising that they 
are considered a nuisance. There are quite 
enough demagogues already in this part of the 
world without any importations from “ Father- 
land.” 

The so-called Dutch, however, in this neigh- 


bourhood, are a simple race; they build enor- 
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mous barns, in which their whole soul is 
wrapped up. I talked with the farmer’s wife 
and her two daughters, and attempted to 
elicit from them what part of Germany they 
or their ancestors had emigrated from to this 
country. “Mur seyn Pennsylvanisch Deutsch,” 


was all the answer I could get. They knew 


nothing about their forefathers, and had evi- 
dently never heard of the “old country.” Her 
grandfather had come here from Pennsylvania 
higher up. “Mir seyn Pennsylvanisch Deutsch,” 
she repeated, with utter disregard of German 
grammar ; and she evidently thought me crazy 
for asking any further questions. Her accent 
in speaking German was decidedly Swabian, 
and both she and her daughters spoke very 
broken English. 

We reached Chambersburg about mid-day, 
and here I was at last at the headquarters of 
the army. I drove out immediately to General 
Lee’s camp, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town. The General was holding council with 
Longstreet, A. P. Hill, and others, but I was 
received in a most friendly way by his Staff, 
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to several of whom I brought letters from 
Richmond. After staying some time, Captain 
Scheibert of the Prussian army accompanied 
me back to the town, to assist me in getting 
quarters at the hotel there, where I should find 
L., whom I was particularly anxious to meet. 
After some trouble, and with the assistance of 
Colonel Allen, who was acting as commandant 


of the place, we got inside the house, ane here 


‘¢ T found L. ill in bed. ¥ 


Through his and Colonel Allen’s intercession, 
and on my promising to pay liberally, and in 
greenbacks, the landlord was at last induced to 
receive me into his house, and gave me a very 
comfortable room. I confess I was a little 
surprised to see how entirely this matter de- 
pended upon the goodwill and favour of the 
landlord. We manage these things differently 
in some parts of Europe, in war-times in an 
enemy’s country. During the day numbers of 
troops passed through the town, amongst them 
the whole of M‘Laws’s division. They seemed 


in high spirits, and, as they passed through the 


crowd of lookers-on, would treat them to a 
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little chaff and badinage. The chief joke was 
about having “got back into the Union at last, 
you see.” The Chambersburg public looked 
on with stolid equanimity. As long as their per- 
sons and property are left alone, they do not seem 
inclined to take much interest in either side. 
There are a large number of young fellows 


“loafing” about the town, who ought to be in 
the army, or in the “State militia” at least 5 
which last-named body of defenders of the soil 
has been called out by the State Government, 
but does not seem likely to come. Our land- 


lord professes entire neutrality, and asserts 
that, as the Administration at Washington has 
done nothing to defend their State, he can see 
no obligation for them to turn out for the 
defence of the Government. His son has 
stronger Union sentiments than the old man, 
and thinks that Hooker is quite sure to whip 
Lee, but is content to see it done without his 
personal assistance. A thick-headed young fel- 
low, a stanch Unionist, with whom I conversed 
in the parlour, assures me that the South 
will be benefited by a reverse. “It is just 
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like a bad boy, sir; a good sound whipping 
does him a world of good!” But he does not 


seem at all inclined to assist in performing the 


operation himself. There is a fine wooden 


statue of Franklin, boldly perched on the top 
of the county court-house, and painted to 
resemble marble. I am sorry to say that this 
great man excited the derision of the passing 
soldiers, who saluted him with that “ terrible 
scream and barbarous howling,” a real South- 
ern yell, which rang along the whole line. I 
heard it that day for the first time. It was a 
very peculiar sound. By practice many have 
arrived at a high pitch of perfection, and can 
yell loud enough to be heard a mile off. They 
learnt it from the Indians, I believe. Many 
of the regiments had little bands of three or 
four musicians, who played rather discordantly. 
The Southerners are said to be extremely fond 
of music, though they seldom take the trouble 
to learn to play themselves, and seem not very 
particular as to whether the instruments they 
hear are in tune or not. The bandsmen are 


almost all Germans, I spent a pleasant even- 
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ing at Colonel Allen’s quarters, where there 
were a good many officers. Whilst I was there 
a sergeant reported that he had just come in 
from the country with a lot of horses, and we 
went out to look at them. There were about 
twenty big heavy animals, better adapted for 
draught than for the saddle. The parties sent 
out for supplies, horses, waggons, &c.,. give 
Confederate notes or receipts for everything 
they take, and the owners are thus sure of 
being paid eventually; as, if the Confederates 
do not pay them, they can, with a receipt in 
hand, easily prove their claim against their 
own Government for war damages, as indeed 
has since been done. Still they do not lke 
the transaction, and hide their horses in the 
woods whenever they can, so that the scouting- 
parties have to exercise a good deal of in- 
genuity in finding them.* Next day L. was 

* A little account of this campaign by a Mr Jacobs, professor 
of mathematics at Gettysburg College, says of Ewell’s ‘‘ rebel” 
corps, which passed through Gettysburg going to Carlisle: 
“They did not do much damage in the town. In the country, 
however, they treated the farmers less gently. They there 


enacted their old farce of professing to pay for what they took 
by offering freely their worthless ‘Confederate’ scrip, which, 
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much better, and we breakfasted at the hotel. 
As none of the Confederate host were permitted 
to enter its sacred precincts, the guests at table 
were pretty free and outspoken in their opinion 
of passing events. One lady was especially 
indignant at the way in which the soldiers 
marching along had not kept to the road (a 
thing which it was almost impossible to do, as 
it was crowded with waggons, besides the mud 
being almost knee-deep). The bloodthirsty 
ruffians, she said, had actually marched through 
the fields by the side of the road, treading 
down the growing crops for about twenty 
yards on each side. The people here are, it 
seems, beginning to feel the horrors of war ! 

L. rather exasperated the company by show- 
ing them a twenty-dollar Confederate note, and 


saying that in a month it would be worth more 


than all their greenbacks in the North put to- 


gether. 


I went out to the camp again, and was pre- 


they said, would in a few days be better than our own currency.” 
I need hardly say here that the Yankees never enact the farce 
of professing to pay in greenbacks for what they take from the 
“‘rebels”” when their opportunity comes. 
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sented to General Lee, who invited me to din- 
ner. It was a frugal meal, and simply served. 
The General has little of the glorious pomp 
and circumstance of war about his person. A 
Confederate flag marks the whereabouts of 
his headquarters, which are here in a little 
enclosure of some couple of acres of timber. 
There are about half-a-dozen tents, and as 
many baggage-waggons and ambulances. The 
horses and mules from these, besides those of a 
small escort, are tied up to the trees, or grazing 
about the place. The General has a private 
carriage, or ambulance, as it is called, of his 
own, but he never uses it. It formerly be- 
longed to the Federal General Pope. I re- 
mained some time at headquarters, and had 
a good deal of conversation with the officers 
of General Lee’s Staff. Major Marshall men- 
tioned to me, as one of the greatest misfortunes 
which has happened to them during the war 
(greater, he thought, than the fall of New Or- 


leans), the accidental loss last year, through 


carelessness by a general of division, of a very 
important order of General Lee’s. McClellan, 
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who had been slowly and carefully feeling his 
way, totally ignorant of General Lee’s plans, 
and the whereabouts of his main force, is said 
to have exclaimed, on finding this order, “ Well, 
if I don’t destroy Lee this time, you may call 
me what you like;” and he immediately pushed 
on as fast as he could march, and caught the 
Confederates before they were ready. The 
drawn battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam Creek, 
followed ; and Lee, not destroyed, but thwarted 
in the main object of his campaign, soon after- 
wards recrossed the Potomac. In the mean time, 
however, Jackson had captured Harper's Ferry, 
with its garrison of 12,000 men, and immense 
stores, so that Lee still reaped some advantage 
from his ably-conceived plan of campaign. 
McClellan alludes to this matter, in his evi- 
dence before Congress on the conduct of the 


war, in the following terms :— 


“ When at Frederick we found the original order 
issued to General D. H. Hill by direction of General 
Lee, which gave the orders of march for the whole 
army, and developed their intentions. The substance 
of the order was, that Jackson was to move from Fre- 


, 
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derick by the main Hagerstown road, and, leaving it 
at some point near Middleburg, to cross the Potomac 
near Sharpsburg, and endeavour to capture the gar- 
rison of Martinsburg, and cut off the retreat of the 
garrison of Harper’s Ferry in that direction. General 
M‘Laws was ordered, with his own command and the 
division of General Anderson, to move out by the 
same Hagerstown road, and gain possession of the 
Maryland heights, opposite Harper’s Ferry. General 
Walker, who was then apparently somewhere near 
the mouth of the Monocacy, was to move through 
Lovettsville, and gain possession of Loudon’s height, 
thus completing the investment of Harper's Ferry. 
General Longstreet was ordered to move to Hagers- 
town with Hill, to serve as a rearguard. Their re- 
serve trains to Manassas, &c., were ordered to take a 
position either at Boonsboro’ or Hagerstown, I have 
now forgotten which. It was directed in the same 
order, that after Jackson, Walker, M‘Laws, &e., had 
taken Harper’s Ferry, they were to rejoin the main 
army at Hagerstown or Boonsboro’. That order is 
important in another sense. It shows very plainly 
that the object of the enemy was to go to Pennsyl- 
vania, or at least to remain in Maryland. Upon 
learning the contents of this order I at once gave 
orders for a vigorous pursuit,” &c. 


Singularly enough, the same General lost an 
equally important order before the seven days’ 
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fighting around Richmond, and it was found 
on a prisoner who was captured at Gaines’s 
Mill. Unaware, perhaps, of its importance, he 
had not sent it on to headquarters, or it would 
have done incalculable mischief. 

Next day we moved on a few miles on the 
road to Gettysburg, and encamped near a de- 
serted saw-mill. General Longstreet’s head- 


quarters were, as usual, very near to General 
Lee’s, so I walked over, and was introduced to 
the General and his Staff, to several members 
of which I had brought letters from Richmond. 
I dined there and spent the afternoon very plea- 
santly. Besides L., who is staying with Long- 
‘¢ustreet’s medical staff, there was Colonel F. of the 
Coldstream Guards, who came to the Confed- 
eracy by Matamoros, in order not to run the 
blockade, and had a most adventurous journey 
through the whole of the Southern States. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Earty on the following morning, the Ist of 
July, the troops began to advance. The trains 
were enormously large in this army, as, being 
now separated from their base of supplies, they 
had to carry everything they wanted with 
them. Amongst other things, they carried 
their tents wherever they went, and the troops 
were never quartered in any village, nor al- 
lowed to enter houses on any account. Al- 
though this was the case with the Confederate 
army, I believe the Yankees are not so particu- 
lar, at least when they are encamping in an 
enemy’s country. 

First came A. P. Hill’s corps and waggon- 
train. After Hill’s, Longstreet’s corps, and in 
his train L. and myself occupied an ambulance. 
We got on but slowly, for we were crossing the 
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South Mountains, and the roads were steep and 
crowded with waggons. Presently we heard 
cannonading, and news came from the front 
that Hill’s corps was hotly engaged. Just as 
it was getting dusk we reached the crest of the 
mountains, whence we had a magnificent pro- 
spect of the country beyond us; but of the 
battle we could see nothing, as the town of 
Gettysburg, around which it had been raging, 
was still hidden from our sight. A mile or 
two farther on we reached our destination for 
that night. Of course we were excited and 
anxious to hear how things had been going; 
but it soon became pitch dark, and we could 
not move about, but had to wait patiently till 
some one should come in from the front. We 
lighted fires, tents were pitched, and presently 
the doctors Cullen, Maury, and Barksdale, of 
whose camp and mess | was henceforward to 
be a member, rode in and brought us the glort 
ous news. Ewell and Hill, after a stubborn 
fight, had routed. the force opposed to them, 
driven them through Gettysburg, and taken 


from five to seven thousand prisoners. The 
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Federal General Reynolds had been killed. 
Presently General Longstreet and his Staff 
came in and confirmed the news. The Yan- 
kees would probably make a stand to-morrow 
on the hills south and east of the town, as 
their position was strong, and a general action 
was pretty sure to take place. I had not been 
able to procure a horse for myself as yet, al- 
though I had luckily brought a saddle and 
bridle from Richmond ; however, Major Wal- 
ton, of General Longstreet’s Staff, very oblig- 
ingly supplied me with one. Major Clarke 
lent another to Colonel F., and L. had brought 
one from Richmond, so this important affair 
for us three strangers in camp was satisfactorily 
arranged. It was still dusk next morning 
when the sound of cannon aroused me from 
my sleep. “C'est le sanglant appel de Mars!” 
Tsang out to my tent-mates. I went over to 
Longstreet’ quarters, a few hundred yards off, 
“fixed” my saddle and bridle on the horse I 
was to ride, and then breakfasted with General 
Longstreet and his Staff. We had to ride some 


five miles before we got to the front, where we 
D 
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halted at the top of a hill, from which there 
was a full view of the enemy’s position. Gene- 
ral Lee was there with his Staff, and we let our 
horses loose in an enclosed field close by, and 
lay about for some time looking through our 
glasses at the Yankees, who were near enough 
for us to distinguish every individual figure, 
gun, &c., and who were apparently engaged in 
the same occupation as ourselves. 

As evidently a long time would elapse be- 
fore Longstreet’s corps, which was to do the 
chief fighting that day, could be placed in 


position, I determined meanwhile to ride into 
°F 


the town of Gettysburg with the doctors. We 
crossed the ground which had been fought over 
yesterday. The Confederate wounded had 
been removed and their dead buried, but there 
were still a large number of dead Yankees 
lying about and some of their wounded, espe- 
cially in the cutting of a railroad where some 
of the fiercest fighting had taken place. I 
saw one man who had been entirely cut in 
two, his head and shoulders lying a couple of 


yards from the rest of his body—a horrible 
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sight. The wounded men, too, who had lain 
there all night were ghastly to look at; and 
indeed a battle-field the day after the fight is 
anything but a pleasant place to come near. 

Gettysburg is an insignificant little town, 
but contains some large buildings— county 
court-house, colleges, &e—in and about the 
town.- These have been turned into hospitals. 
At the end of one or two of the streets some 
sharpshooting was going on at the Federal 
position on the Cemetery Hill behind the town, 
and the Yankees were returning the fire, but 
without doing any mischief, as far as I could 
see. Still we did not take the trouble to go 
beyond the town in that direction. 

We met General Chilton, Lee’s Inspector- 
General, in the town. He was riding about 
seeking whom he could devour in the shape of 
a depredator or illegal annexer of private pro- 
perty ; but I do not think he found any. In- 
deed, the good behaviour and discipline of the 
men of this army is surprising to me, consider- 
Ing the way in which the Northerners have 
devastated the country and wreaked their 
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wrath on women and children in the South 
wherever they had an opportunity. 
as cheerful and good-natured a set 


They are 
r I saw—seem to be full of 


of fellows as eve 
fun, and are always ready to talk and joke, 
and “ chaff,” but are never pushing or insolent. 

We also met General Early, a gruff-looking 
man, but with a high reputation as a soldier. 

On returning to the hill where we had left 

the generals in command, we found them still 
there. They had been joined by Generals 
A. P. Hill and Heth, the latter of whom was 
wounded in the head yesterday, and several 
others. 

General Hill sent for water, and they brought 
him some dirty stuff in a pail, with an apolog 
that no good water was to be had within a mile, 
and an inquiry whether he would wait. “Oh 
no, that will do very well,” said the General, 
and I began to realise that we were actually 
campaigning. 

Wherever an army is stationary for a few 


days, the wells and pumps are soon drunk dry; 
and in fact, before we left this neighbourhood, 
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most of the wells had a guard on them, who 
only permitted water to be fetched for the 
wounded. For men in health, water brought 
from the nearest brook or creek is good enough, 
and sometimes details of men have to be sent a 
considerable distance for it. 

On riding to the rear of our present position 
on the Fairfield road, we met with Colonel 
Walton, chief of artillery to General Long- 
street, and his adjutant, Captain Owens, and 
for some time we lay in a meadow under a 
hedge awaiting events. 

Colonel Walton is a New Orleans man, who 
in the beginning of the war was in com- 
mand of “The Washington Artillery,” a picked 
corps raised in that city, which boasts that 
every member of it is a gentleman of property 
and position. Of course their commander was 
a man of mark in his native city, where he 
was, I believe, a wealthy merchant. 

Like many others, Colonel Walton, though 
not a young man, had cheerfully sacrificed all 
his worldly advantages to his principles, pre- 
ferring the hardships of camp life and “ the 
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cause,” to luxury and ease at home under 
Yankee tyranny. But such instances are the 
rule and not the exception in the South. There 
are thousands of men now carrying a musket 
in the ranks, who before the war were gentle- 
men of wealth and property, which they are 
now deprived of—“it may be for years, or it 
may be for ever,’ as one of them said to me; 
but not one seems to regret it, or would for 
an instant dream of submission to the North 
in order to regain what he has lost. 

Almost all the young men from Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, the overrun portions of 
the Carolinas, Virginia, and Florida, many too 
from Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, are in 
this position; but they seem to be none the 
worse soldiers for having been brought up in 
luxury and comparative idleness. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon we 
rejoined General Longstreet, who, after a long 
consultation with the Commander-in-Chief, was 
at this moment riding down with his Staff to- 
wards the front. We found his corps already 
forming for the attack in a wood. 
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Longstreet rode up the-line and down again, 
occasionally dismounting, and going forward 
to get a better view of the enemy’s position. 

The ground just before us was plain and 
open, but beyond were those hills, since so 
celebrated, covered with Federal breastworks 
and rifle-pits, and bristling with cannon. The 
Federals had also possession of the open ground 
below in front of their works, and their fore- 
most guns were about a quarter of a mile from 
the wood we were in. 

I especially remarked a battery in a peach 
orchard, which was blazing away at one of 
ours not far off. 

As we passed Barksdale’s Mississippi Brigade 
the General came up eagerly to Longstreet ; 
“I wish you would let me go in, General; I 
would take that battery in five minutes.” 
“Wait a little,” said Longstreet, “we are all 
going in presently.” 

The men were as eager as their leader, and 
those in the front line began to pull down the 
fence behind which they were crouching. 
“Don’t do that, or you will draw the 
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enemy’s fire,” said Longstreet, who sees and 
observes everything. 

We passed on, and very soon afterwards the 
General called for his horse, mounted, dashed 
to the front of the line, gave the word, and led 
them on himself. We all followed him. 

It was a glorious sight. The men who had 

been lying down sprang to their feet, and went 
in with a will. There was no lagging behind, 
no spraining of ankles on the uneven ground, 
no stopping to help a wounded comrade. Not 
one fell put of the line unless he was really 
hurt. On swept the line, breaking out with 
an occasional yell when they came face to face 
with the foe, but on the whole silently. The 
guns in the peach orchard were pounced upon, 
and half of them taken in a trice, whilst the 
others limbered up and made off. Hundreds 
of prisoners were captured, and everything was 
going so satisfactorily that for a time we hardly 
doubted that the enemy would be driven from 
his very strong position on the hills in front. 

But at a critical moment General Hood was 
severely wounded, General Barksdale killed, 
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and their men, at the very moment of apparent 
victory, when they had overcome almost all the 
difficulties that lay between them and entire 
success, hesitated, halted, and at length fell 
back, losing thereby far more men than they 
would have done if they had continued their 
advance, 

But still we gained decided advantages, tak- 
ing prisoners and guns, and getting possession 
of the ground up to the foot of the hill. 

General Lee, in his report to the Govern- 
ment, describes this day’s fight as follows :— 


“The preparations for attack were not completed 
until the afternoon of the 2d of July. The enemy held 
a high and commanding ridge, along which he had 
massed a large amount of artillery. General Ewell 
occupied the left of our line, General Hill the centre, 
and General Longstreet the right. In front of Gene- 
ral Longstreet the enemy held a position, from which, 
if he could be driven, it was thought that our army 
could be used to advantage in assailing the more 
elevated ground beyond, and thus enable us to reach 
the crest of the ridge. That officer was directed to 
endeavour to carry this position, while General Ewell 
attacked directly the high ground on the enemy’s 
night, which had already been partially fortified. 
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General Hill was instructed to threaten the centre of 
the Federal line, in order to prevent reinforcements 
being sent to either wing, and to avail himself of any 
opportunity that might present itself to attack. 

«“ After a severe struggle, Longstreet succeeded in 
getting possession of and holding the desired ground. 
Ewell also carried some of the strong positions which 
he assailed, and the result was such as to lead to the 
belief that he would ultimately be able to dislodge 
the enemy.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TuE battle ceased at dark. As we rode back 
from the field, General Longstreet spoke with 
me about the failure to take the position on the 
hill, saying, “We have not been so successful 
as we wished ;” and attributed it chiefly to the 
causes before mentioned—Hood’s wound and 
Barksdale’s death. Perhaps if the attack had 
been made a little earlier in the day it might 
have been more successful ; for Sedgwick with 
the 6th Federal corps reached Meade just in 
time to assist in repelling the assault, and with- 
out this reinforcement the Northerners would 
probably have been defeated. The men might 
have been put in position a good deal sooner ; 
and in fact one of the commanders of division, 
Major-General M‘Laws, was blamed by some 
people for having been too slow. 
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We did not return to the camp, but lay down 
in a meadow near the battle-field, tymg up our 
horses to a fence, and using our saddles as pil- 
lows. Some of the officers had blankets, but, 
as I had none, Major Latrobe shared his with 
me, and we slept soundly after the fatigues of 
the day. 

At early dawn on Friday, again the sound of 
cannon awoke us, and told of the bloody fight 
that was to be renewed that day. The morn- 
ing was spent in riding over the battle-field of 
yesterday, the Generals holding a long con- 
sultation, and reconnoitring the position to be 
attacked to-day. I was standing in the road 
with Dr Cullen and some officers, when Pic- 
kett’s division of three brigades, which had 
been left at Chambersburg, and was to take a 
prominent part in the fight, passed us. They 
halted and rested for about half an hour, and I 
conversed with several of the officers ; among 
others with Colonel Allen and Major Wilson, 
whom I had met at Chambersburg. They 
were both killed a few hours later; and indeed 


but few of those I met that morning came 
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unhurt out of the terrible charge made by 
Pickett’s division that afternoon. 

One hundred and forty-five guns, I was sub- 
sequently informed by Colonel Walton, were on 
this day placed in position, to open fire simul- 
taneously on the enemy, preparatory to the 
assault which was to be made on their works. 
Whilst the preliminary arrangements were be- 
ing completed, General Longstreet rode with 
his Staff to the rear of the guns, where his men 
were lying down in line in the woods. Here 
it would have been impossible to have a view 
of the battle ; and we were recommended to 
ride into Gettysburg, and take our station on 
the top of a certain church-tower, whence we 
should have a very good view. Accordingly 
Colonel F. and I started in that direction. We 
had just reached the top of a hill from whence 
we could overlook both positions, when in one 
instant, at a given signal, the whole hundred 
and forty-five Confederate guns burst into a 
roar of cannonading. They were quickly an- 
swered by the enemy, and the effect was grander 
than words can express. We could see but 
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few of the guns on either side, as both they and 
the men were hidden from our view by the 
woods; but the smoke rising above the trees 
presently formed a dense cloud above them, 
and showed us where the work was going on. 
We left the hill and rode on towards Gettys- 
burg ; but as we approached the town we found 
that we could not reach it without passing 
through a sharp fire from both sides, as Ewell 
on our side and the Yankees on the Cemetery 
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Hill were pounding away at each other across 
the road. A shell or two bursting not far from 


N 


us, warned us to proceed no further. Colonel 
F. rode back to rejoin Longstreet, and I, who 
was feeling quite faint with hunger, fortunately 
fell in with General Heth, who gave me and 
my horse a feed, after which I returned to the 
hill where we had witnessed the grand spec- 
tacle of the commencement of the battle, and 
where I now found a good many officers assem- 
bled watching the fight. 

The assault by Pickett’s division had just 
been repulsed. They had gone in splendidly, 
led in gallant style by their daring chief, had 
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stormed the breastworks, and taken the enemy's 
cannon. Heth’s division, commanded by the 
senior Brigadier Pettigrew, was to have sup- 
ported them, and they went in for that purpose, 
steadily at first, but soon got shaken by the 
storm of shot and shell that met them. Pre- 
sently a small column of the enemy, emerging 
from a wood, began to form on their flank; the 
men saw it, wavered, stopped, and then fell 
hack in a panic, getting terribly punished as 
they did so. In vain were all efforts to stop 
them. Longstreet, who had seen the threaten- 
ing move, sent off Latrobe to warn General 
Pettigrew, but the rout had commenced before 
he could meet him. Pickett, whose men were 
now well in, and in the full flush of the victory 
they deserved and would have gained if they 
had been supported, galloped down and im- 
plored the men to rally. Many other officers 
did the same, but it was all in vain ; it was a 
panic such as will strike the bravest troops 
sometimes, and no efforts could induce them to 
form anew whilst under that terrific storm of 
fire. The division lost frightfully, but the 
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worst effect was that Pickett’s men, who had 
behaved gloriously, were now left to fight alone 
against overwhelming odds. Encouraged by 
their success, the enemy, freshly reinforced, now 
turned upon them with redoubled energy and 
courage, and soon their fate was sealed. Some 
surrendered at once, the rest retreated ; nearly 
half the men of the division were killed, 
wounded, or captured. But they had won un- 
dying fame by their glorious onslaught, and as 
long as the war is remembered, so long will the 
charge of Pickett and his Virginians be spoken 
of by their countrymen with the same proud 
and yet regretful satisfaction with which Eng- 
lishmen tell of the charge of the Six Hundred 
at Balaklava. 

Another assault was made, I think, under 
Trimble, but it was unsuccessful ; nor, indeed, 
had it much chance of success, and would, per 
haps, not have been made but for the confusion 
inseparable from the state of affairs in the 
battle-field. The grand assault had already 
miscarried, and Colonel G., an Englishmat, 


who was wounded in the charge, told me after 
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wards that before they made it he had seen 
and spoken to Pickett, and said that as he had 
been repulsed, he did not think that they were 
going to succeed. However, they went in very 
gallantly, but had to retire, losing a good many 
men. 

The enemy made no attempt to follow up 
their advantage, and it was well for them they 
did not. I see that a General Butterfield, in 
evidence given before some Federal committee, 
blames General Meade for not attacking Lee’s 
right after the repulse, imagining that enor- 
Mous captures of guns and other great suc- 
cesses would have been the result. It was, 
however, well for the Federals that General 
Meade did not do so, for he would have found 
M‘Laws’s and Hood’s divisions there perfectly 
ready and willing to give him a much hotter 
reception than he would have liked. But in 
fact the Yankees were a great deal too much 
cut up themselves to think of anything more 
than holding their own. They had been hud- 
dled up in masses in their contracted position 


(which was not half so extended as that of the 
E 
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Confederates) in order to repel the expected 
assault, and the artillery had done tremendous 
execution among them. Then, though partially 
protected by breastworks, they had lost very 
heavily by musketry fire during the assaults, 
for the Southerners possess a great superiority 
in this weapon. Almost every individual 
Southerner has been accustomed to use the 
rifle from his earliest youth, and has thus ac- 
quired a skill in handling the weapon which no 
amount of drilling can supply, and which the 
Irish, Dutch, and city Yankees, who form the 
mass of the Federal army, can never hope to 
atta. Altogether, I am perfectly convinced 
that in the three days’ fighting the Federal loss 
was far heavier than the Confederate in killed 
and wounded ; and it is only the fact of about 
6000 Confederate wounded having been left be- 
hind in the hospitals around Gettysburg that 
gave the Northerners even a nominal prepon- 
derance in the number of prisoners taken. 
Longstreet’s corps, which was the most heavily 
engaged, lost 6920 men. Pickett’s loss was 
3500, M‘Laws’s 1660, and Hood’s 1760. I do 
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not know the numbers lost in A. P. Hill’s nor 
in Ewell’s corps. 

We returned to the camp after the battle, 
and spent the evening rather gloomily. In the 
night it began to rain heavily; and whilst 
we were asleep a thief came into our encamp- 
ment and stole two trunks out of the tents in 
which we were lying—one from Major Moses, 
which had 5000 dollars of public money in it, 
and one from Dr Barksdale containing personal 
effects. Both were, naturally, much provoked; 
and Dr Barksdale’s disgust seemed only in- 
creased when his trunk was found in the course 
of the morning in a neighbouring field, open, 
robbed of its most valuable contents, and the 
rest saturated with rain. Major Moses’ trunk 
was also found in the same state. 

Colonel F. and I had returned our horses to 
their owners, but L. still had his (a very seedy 
animal) ; and the officers of the Staff and the 
medical department being occupied with their 
respective duties, we sallied forth together after 
breakfast, two on foot and one riding alternately, 
and in this way we wandered about the lines. 
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We met General Longstreet, who had been 
much amused by hearing, through a flag of 
truce, that he was severely wounded and in the 
enemy’s hands, but would be well taken care of. 
We also met the Rev. General Pendleton, Chief 
of Artillery to the army, and remained some 
time in conversation with him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


L. PRESENTLY rode off to see General Lee, and 
when he returned, told us that a retreat had 
been decided on. We were kept a long time at 
the cottage of a silly old Dutchman, by a heavy 
downfall of rain, and then went to Bream’s tavern 
on the road to Fairfield, which lay in the direc- 
tion of our retreat. The road was crowded 
with waggons, as the whole train had but two 
roads to move on—the Fairfield and the Cash- 
town one. When Lee’s army entered Maryland, 
the waggon-train alone, without the artillery, 
was forty-two miles long, and it was now larger 
than ever, though most of the waggons and 
teams procured in Pennsylvania had been al- 
ready sent to the rear. 

Bream’s tavern, house, stables, barn, and 
every out-building, were full of wounded men, 
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some of whom were being moved into the am- 
bulances, and others more badly wounded were 
being removed to the better accommodation left 
thereby vacant. 

It was a grievous sight to see these fine 
young fellows, many of them probably crippled 
for life, and yet all were cheerful and smiling. 
Looks of deep sympathy greeted them on every 
side as they were borne past on stretchers. 
And sometimes the wounded men would ad- 
dress a few encouraging words to some friend 
who stood near, himself too sad to speak. 

Many were to be left behind, too severely 
wounded to bear removal; and it struck me 
very much that it should be they who would 
speak words of comfort to their more fortunate 
friends who hadescaped the dangers of the battle. 

Not one complained. All bore themselves in 
the same proud manly way. 

For a time the yard in front of Bream’ 
tavern seemed a regular rendezvous for gene 
rals and their staff-officers, and all who passed 
stopped on their way and entered into convel- 


sation. 
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Here I met General J. E. B. Stuart for the 
first time, and was introduced to him, and to 
many others too numerous to name. 

When it was dusk we went on a mile or two 
farther on the Fairfield road, and presently 
came upon a blazing fire, around which were 
Generals Lee and Longstreet, with all their 
Staff. 

We were to remain here till the train had 
passed, when the main body of the army would 
be withdrawn from its position and join the 
retreat. 

It soon grew pitch dark, and then the rain 
began again. Oh, how it did pour! I never 
Saw anything like it. Now and then it would 
relax a little, and then again and again would 
rush down in torrents. “This is too heavy to 
last,” I thought to myself many a time, but it 
did last. 

Fortunately for me I was tolerably weather- 
proof, as Colonel F. had very kindly lent me 
his india-rubber overcoat, he and L. having 
gone off in an ambulance, as a covered four- 


seated “buggy,” specially belonging to the 
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headquarters of the medical department, was 
called. 

It-was certainly a dismal night. The fire was 
kept up and protected from the rainby continu- 
ally piling on fresh wood, and it was a roaring 
one, yet I wondered that it was not extinguished. 
It lighted up the scene with a strange glare. 

Lee and Longstreet stood apart engaged in 
earnest conversation, and around the fire in 
various groups lay the officers of their Staffs. 
Tired to death, many were sleeping in spite of 
the mud and drenching rain; and [| well re- 
member one long log of wood, a fence rail, 
which was much coveted as a pillow. Once 
Major Moses, unable to sleep, got up and 
politely offered me his share of it. 

I accepted and lay down, but the edges were 
very sharp, and each time I fell off into a doze, 
I began to dream so vividly that my head was 
being cut off, that at last I could stand it no 
longer, and returned the Major his part of the 
bolster with thanks. Again and again during 
the night reports came in from Law, M‘Laws, 

Ewell, &c., stating that the enemy had re- 
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treated, and that they had nothing but cavalry 
in front of them. 

General Lee said, a few days afterwards, that 
he had hesitated whether he should not coun- 
termand his own retreat, which he certainly 
would not have commenced if he had antici- 
pated such dreadfully bad weather. But the 
waggon-trains were now well on their road to 
the rear, and their safety might have been 
compromised if the army had not followed 
them, By eight o'clock next morning the 
whole waggon-train had got past us, and the 
troops began to move. It had ceased raining, 
but the road was a sea of slush and mud, and 
we got along very slowly. I was on horseback 
this day, but the next I travelled with L, in 
an ambulance, a most tedious way of proceed- 
ing on a march, as one has to stick to the 
line of mud called the road, and keep time 
with the train, which comes to a stop every 
now and then by a waggon getting “stalled” 
in some hole or rut. Once well stuck, it takes 
a good deal of hard pulling by the mules, and 
almost as much hard swearing, I am sorry to 
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say, by their drivers, to get a waggon afloat 
again; and so we moved along, but very 
slowly, and it was dark before we reached 
Hagerstown. 

Some smart skirmishing had been going on 
near here before we arrived, as some of the 
enemy’s cavalry had attacked the trains. They 
succeeded in capturing about forty of Ewell’s 
waggons and ambulances, and twenty of Stu- 
art’s, but were driven off before they could do 
further damage. On this occasion the team- 
sters were said to have behaved very well, and 
to have repelled an attack of the enemy by 
themselves after their own cavalry guard had 
“skedaddled.” We managed to get on a couple 
of miles beyond the town; but L., Colonel it. 
and myself, returned next day, and took up 
our quarters together in Hagerstown, at the 
Washington Hotel. We were anxious to get 
some supplies here, but the shops were all 
shut, so we made interest with the landlord 
of our hotel; and as we engaged to pay m 
“ oreenbacks,” he promised to introduce us to 
a “store” keeper of the place. “You'll find 
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him a very fine gentleman, sir, and quite 
honest,” he said. Next morning we were 
turned out early, our black waiter announcing 
that the “lady ” wished to make the beds, so 
we had to make room for the chamber-maid, 
and went down-stairs, and were introduced to 
the “fine gentleman.” I very nearly forgot to 
shake hands when this ceremony was per- 
formed, which would have been a terrible 
breach of etiquette. However, all went on 
smoothly ; we got into his store through the 
back-door, and invested a large amount of 
ereenbacks in the purchase of coffee, white 
sugar, stearine candles, &e. &e., all which 
luxuries are at present almost unprocurable 
in the Confederate States. 

In the afternoon I rode out to the camp, 
and stayed there till the evening, talking over 
the late battles. It seemed undecided whether 
we should advance again ; but in summing up 
the advantages already obtained by this for- 
ward movement of Lee’s, it is obvious that the 
campaign has not been a fruitless one. The 


war has not only been carried on in the enemy’s 
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country, but enormous supplies have been ob- 
tained, which will maintain the army for seve- 
ral months to come. Waggons and _ horses, 
which were very necessary, have also been 
secured in incalculable numbers. The men, 
whose meat-ration for several months past has 
been a quarter of a pound of bacon, now get a 
pound and a half of beef. Fifteen thousand 
cattle have been driven to the rear for the 
use of the army, which at present requires 
about three hundred head a-day. Then the 
enemy has had to evacuate a large portion 
of Southern territory, upon which they were 
pressing heavily, and that, too, just in time 
for the harvest to be secured to the Confede- 
racy. There is no doubt, however, that the 
North will claim Gettysburg as a glorious 
victory; and there will, of course, be great 
rejoicings over it in “ Yankee-doodledom,” as 
my friends say. 

At the Dutchman’s cottage I met two offi- 
cers who had been prisoners of war in the 
North, and confined in Fort Delaware, near 
Baltimore. They described the horrors of 
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their existence there; and it seems, indeed, 
by all accounts that I have heard before and 
since, to be a very filthy and unwholesome 
place, utterly unfit for the confinement of 
prisoners of war. The fact that both sides 
speak the same language makes it extremely 
difficult to recapture a man when he has once 
escaped, and renders it perhaps necessary to 
resort to restrictions far more stringent than 
usual in Europe ; and if only close confinement 
and want of exercise were complained of, there 
might be some excuse: but there is none for 
choosing a place notoriously unwholesome, 
denying the unfortunate captives the means of 
keeping their prison and themselves clean, and 
supplying them at the same time with scanty 
food, which is sometimes so bad as to be almost 
poisonous. I visited the Libby Prison at Rich- 
mond some time afterwards, and found it kept 
scrupulously clean and well ventilated ; there 
was not a bad smell about the place; and, to 
attend upon the 900 to 1000 officers confined 
there, forty negro servants were kept. 


At Belle Isle, in the James river, close to 
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Richmond, there were about 8000 prisoners 
living in tents, in a regular encampment, with 
plenty of room for exercise, any amount of 
water, bathing allowed in the season, and. bet- 
ter rations than the Confederate soldiers get in 
the field, though nominally the same. They 
had been on Belle Isle six months when I went 
there, and I counted seventy-six graves in the 
island. As many have died in one day at Fort 
Delaware — so Captain Boissieux, the Com- 
mandant of Belle Isle, informed me. During 
the first three months only one had died ; but 
latterly, since the exchange of prisoners had 
been stopped, the men easily fell il, grew 
despondent, and died. 

The Yankees have tried very hard to get up 
a sensation in the North, about the alleged ill- 
treatment of Federal prisoners in the South. 
For this purpose they have had photographs 
taken of some poor fellows who had been for a 
long time ill in the hospitals at Richmond, and 
had been sent home to their friends to save 
their lives. Of course, these poor wretches 
looked in the most miserable condition, al- 
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though it was through illness and not from 
starvation: but the Yankees did not scruple 
to scatter portraits of them about by the mil- 
hon, as samples of the state of all the prison- 
ers held in the South. It was a jew desprit 
very laudable, “as it might injure the South,” 
like Mr Seward’s forged despatches ; but, after 
what I had seen with my own eyes at Belle Isle 
and the Libby Prison, and what I heard with 
my own ears from Southerners of their treat- 
ment as prisoners in the North, I could not 
help being reminded of the old Scotch proverb, 
“Til doers are ill(deemers.” 
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CHAPTER VL. 


Two days after our return to Hagerstown, 
Colonel F. left us, bemg obliged to return to 


England without delay, and made straight for 


the Federal lines, determined to take his chance 
of getting through them. Most of his friends 
were rather anxious about him, but Longstreet, 
with whom he was a great favourite, was con- 
fident he would succeed. “A man who has 
travelled all through Texas as successfully as 
the Colonel, is safe to get through the Yankee 
lines all right,” he said. 

L. and I visited General Lee in the after- 
noon, and he spoke very openly on the subject 
of the late campaign. 

Had he been aware that Meade had been 
able to concentrate his whole army—for which 
he deserved great credit—he certainly should 
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not have attacked him : indeed, it had not been 
his interest nor his intention to bring on a 
great battle at all; but, led away, partly by 
the success of the first day, believing that 
Meade had only a portion of his army in front 
of him, and seeing the enthusiasm of his own 
troops, he had thought that a successful battle 
would cut the knot so easily and satisfactorily, 
that he had determined to risk it. His want 
of knowledge of the enemy’s movements he 
attributed to Stuart having got too far away 
from him with his cavalry. 

Stuart, who had gone to within sight of 
Washington and captured a large train of 
waggons close to Georgetown, a suburb of that 
city, had expected to rendezvous with the main 
army on the Susquehanna, but when he reached 
York he found that General Lee had not ad- 
vanced as far as he expected, and that the 
Whole Federal force was between him and 
General Lee, Consequently he had to make a 
long detour, coming round by Carlisle, to rejoin 
the army, and did not arrive till the evening of 
the second day’s battle. 

F 
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General Lee, when he had commenced his 
forward movement, had gained several days’ 
march upon General Hooker, who was at that 
time opposed to him ; but at Chambersburg he 
had been obliged to halt with his main force 
for three days, as there had been some delay in 
forwarding his supply-trains. This gave Meade, 
who had now superseded Hooker, time to con- 
centrate his forces in the right direction. Other- 
wise, and if Lee had been able to follow closely 
upon Ewell’s corps, which had advanced as far 

as Carlisle, he would have crossed the moun- 
tainous region of Pennsylvania, and got into 
the rich and fertile valley of the Susquehanna 
without any opposition. 

Here his army would have found plentiful 
means of subsistence. Philadelphia would have 
been threatened, and Washington, Baltimore, 


and the army of the Potomac would have bee | 


cut off from their supplies, and from all com- 
munication with the North except by sea. The 
communications of General Lee could not have 
been seriously interfered with without the 


|> 


Federal army entirely uncovering ie 
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and Baltimore. He might have taken up a 
position where it would have been very difii- 
cult for Meade to attack him; and without 
further fighting, by merely maintaining his 
army at or near Harrisburg or some other cen- 
tral point, incalculable results might have been 
secured. But it was not so ordained. 

If the campaign had such an object in view 
as I have supposed, it was already defeated, 
when Meade was able to concentrate his whole 
army and place it in Lee’s way before he had 
got through the mountains. 

Far from his base of supplies, with an enor- 
mous waggon-train, Lee could not hope by 
manceuvring to dislodge Meade from before 
him ; and in that difficult mountainous region, 
where strong defensive positions are to be found 
at every few miles’ interval, it would have been 
very unreasonable to expect to inflict such a 
crushing defeat upon Meade’s army as would 
prevent him from making any further resistance. 

Had the strong positions at Gettysburg been 
stormed, no doubt cannon and colours and pri- 


Soners would have been taken, but at a great 
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sacrifice of life. The Federals would have 
fallen back, and probably taken up a still 
stronger position a few miles to the rear. Lee 
would have had to retreat all the same, espe- 
cially as, after the third day’s fight, ammuni- 
tion—particularly small-arms ammunition— 
was getting short. Had there been only a 
portion of Meade’s army at Gettysburg, and 
that portion had been overwhelmed, of course 
it would have been a different thing ; and, as 
General Lee said himself, it was under the im- 
pression that he had only a part of Meade’s 
army to deal with that he fought the battle. 
As we were riding back to Hagerstown we 
fell in with Colonel Wickham, who commands 
a brigade of Stuart’s cavalry, in connection 
with whom the following story was told me. 
It will be remembered that Virginia was oné 
of the last States to secede, and did not do so 
until she had exhausted every effort to effect a 
compromise ; and when she did so, the few 
Southern States that were still hesitating fol 
lowed her example, and the war became in- 


evitable. 
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Matters were coming to a crisis when the 
leading men of Virginia sent a deputation of 
three of their number* to wait on the Presi- 
dent, Mr Lincoln. 

They tried to impress him with a sense of 
the gravity of the situation, and urgently en- 
treated that he would do something to calm 
the excitement amongst the people, whose irri- 
tation at the threats of the Administration and 
of the Northern States was getting beyond 
control. 

It was just after the taking of Fort Sumter, 
and Lincoln’s having called out 75,000 men to 
coerce the South. 

“But what would you have me do?” said 
Mr Lincoln. 

“Mr President,” replied one of the deputa- 
tion, “I would beg you to lend me your finger 
and thumb for five minutes”—meaning, of 
course, that he wished him to write something 
that should allay the prevailing excitement. 


“Thave since heard that Colonel Wickham, although a very 
Prominent man in the councils of his State, was not one of this 
deputation, which consisted of Messrs W. B. Preston, G. W. 
Randolph, and A. N. H. Stuart. 
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But Mr Lincoln did not choose to under- 
stand him. “My finger and thumb!” he re- 
peated—* my finger and thumb! What would 
you do with them? Blow your nose ?” 

The deputation retired in disgust, and Vir- 
ginia seceded. 

We remained about a week at Hagerstown, 
being all the time, as we discovered afterwards 
from the Yankee newspapers, in the most 
frightful danger of being captured by Meade’s 
victorious and pursuing army. Lee’s. army, 
upon which we relied for security, was, it is 
true, only a mile off, Hagerstown and ourselves 
lying between them and the Yankees, but it 
was a demoralised horde of fugitives ; and 
Meade lost all the credit he had gained at 
Gettysburg, because he did not capture the 
whole “crowd,” or drive them into the Poto- 
mac. Fortunately we were in happy ignor- 
ance of the peril in which we were placed, or it 
might have disturbed our peaceful slumbers at 
the Washington Hotel. 

Whilst we were at Hagerstown, the news 
arrived of the fall of Vicksburg, and this may 
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perhaps have had some influence in deciding 
General Lee to recross the Potomac. Many 
were disappointed at this decision, as it had 
been the general opinion that the army was 
only waiting for fresh supplies to recommence 
offensive operations. 

Again the rain came down in torrents, and 
the generals must have had an anxious time of 
it, as the Potomac was much swollen already, 
and there was but one pontoon bridge at the 
point where we crossed. However, all got 
over safely, and Meade did not capture a rear- 
guard of two brigades, as he afterwards boasted 
he had done. There was, however, a furious 
attack made by some forty tipsy cavalrymen 
upon the rearguard ; and though they were 
entirely ‘cut to pieces themselves, they killed 
General Pettigrew and several soldiers. Gene- 
tal Pettigrew, as they came tearing along with 
a Yankee battle-flag flying, had forbidden his 
men to fire at them, thinking it was a party of 
Confederates who had captured a Yankee flag ; 
he could not conceive it possible that a squad 
of cavalry should attack his strong farce. 
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The Yankee cavalry has not the eredit of 
doing very dashing things, and at present the 
Confederate cavalry is also a little under a 
cloud. The cavalry have always artillery with 
them, and Longstreet says it is this which de- 
moralises them. When two cavalry parties 
meet they do not fight themselves, but set their 
artillery to work at a game of long bowls. 

I think the fact of the men owning their 
own horses is likely to make them more care- 
ful than they should be. If a man loses his 
horse and cannot buy another, he is transferred 
to the infantry, which of course he does not 
like. Besides, the perpetual raiding, and pounc- 


though capital fun, does not conduce to make 
good soldiers. 

We pitched our tents a mile or two south 
of where we had crossed the river, and made 
ourselves comfortable. The army is in good 
spirits in spite of our own retreat and the bad 
news from the west. As for despondency, 7 
being weary of resistance and of the war, which 
kind of feeling I see the Northerners are fond 
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ing upon supply -trains and sutlers’ stores, 
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of attributing to the South, there are certainly 
no symptoms of it in this army. “We will 
fight them, sir, till h 
we'll fight them on the ice,” said an energetic 


freezes, and then, sir, 


officer to me; and the same sentiment seems 
to animate every one, though they do not all 
express themselves in such strong language. 

The Southerners are of course not nearly 
so commercial a race as the Yankees, but still 
they are much given to “trading” amongst 
each other; and the other day at an hospital 
in Gettysburg, an artilleryman whose leg was 
to be taken off, no sooner knew that the ampu- 
tation was decided upon by the doctors, than 
he turned to another wounded man in the next 
bed, and before the operation was performed 
had “traded” the boot which was henceforth 
to be of no use to him. 

The negroes in camp are a great study. Of 
course they are all slaves. They have a great 
horror of the Yankees, and when in Pennsyl- 
vania could not be got to move a hundred 
yards from the camp for fear of being kidnap- 
ped, whilst here they delight in roaming about 
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the country in search of poultry, eggs, fruit, 
and suchlike delicacies, for which they are ex- 
cellent caterers. I heard of only a single in- 
stance of a servant being lost during the cam- 
paign, and his master was convinced that he 
had been stolen, and that he had not run off of 
his own free-will. Our excellent cook Jeff is 
a great character, and has arrived at the dig- 
nity of being an “uncle” on account of his 
mature age; whilst Andrew, a handsome lad 
of about twenty, who cleans my boots now and 
then in fine weather, is a “boy,” and will re- 
main one till he is forty. 

Jeff is a preacher, and holds religious meet- 
ings with his fellow-darkies. They are very 
shy of white people coming to these meetings, 
and of course their masters let them alone, and 
do not intrude upon them. Lying in my tent 
one morning, I overheard Jeff lecturing Andrew 


for using profane language: “ Andrew, I hear 


you say ‘ by Now, Andrew, you know 
you've not money enough in your pocket to 
buy a bit of biscuit, and yet you say, by ——. 


Andrew, you'll never go to heaven,” &c. &c. 
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And Andrew hung his head, and was ashamed 
of himself. They always call their masters 
and mistresses by their Christian names, what- 
ever may be their rank and titles. General 
Lee, for instance, will never be anything but 
Master Robert to any of his servants. They 
have a strong sense of humour, and are always 
laughing at something or other. Sometimes 
their repartees are not bad. A few days ago I 
was in the tent of an officer who had just been 
promoted. His servant was making up his 
bed, and the officer told him to be sure and 
make it long enough. The “boy” looked up 
and grinned. “S’pose, Master William, you’se 
not grown taller since you was major,” he said. 
Their teeth are remarkably fine, and they are 
proud of them, I suppose ; at least they mostly 
wear a toothbrush very prominently stuck into 
their coat button-hole, as a dandy would carry 
a flower, or a Frenchman his ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour! 

They are a very affectionate race, and the 
attachment they have for their masters is very 
like the clannish feeling which we read of 
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as having existed formerly in the Highlands of 
Scotland between the lower classes and their 
chiefs. Whenever they have occasion for a 
surname, they make use of their master’s. 
They display great contempt towards the poor 
“free niggers” in the towns, who are generally 
dirty and ragged. They look up to their mas- 
ters for protection, which is readily given, not 
only as a matter of course to their own ser- 
vants, but to any other “darkies” as occasion 
may require. 

If any one in the South wished to make 
quite sure of getting into trouble, he need only 
abuse or ill-treat a negro; and though the “boy” 
might be submissive, he would soon have every 
white man in the neighbourhood down upon 
him, and perhaps a revolver or two emptied 


into his body. 
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CHAPTER, Vil. 


Tue Northerners are not very fond of being 
called Yankees, but they are never called any- 
thing else’in the South now. 

About the commencement of the war, before 
the behaviour of the Federal armies had entirely 
put a stop to all intercourse between them and 
the inhabitants of such portions of the South 
as they were invading, a Northern regiment 
marched into some little town in Tennessee. 
The colonel of the regiment had out his band 
to perform for the edification of the towns- 
people, and requested the lady of the house 
where he was quartered to choose what she 
would desire them to play. The lady, wishing 
to gratify her guest, and at the same time 
careful not to offend, requested that the band 
might play the “Federal doodle.” 
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I have attempted in my narrative to imitate 


the delicacy of this Tennessee lady, and have 


substituted “ Federal” and “ Northern” as often 
as I could for the obnoxious term, but I find it 
impossible to avoid it entirely. | 
The day after we crossed the Potomac we 
reached Martinsburg, where I had the pleasure 
of again meeting Colonel Faulkner, who enter- 


tained and lodged a large party at his house— 


amongst others Major Norris, who had come 
up in hot haste from Richmond, expecting to 
march triumphantly with Lee’s victorious army 
into his native city of Baltimore. There had 
been most extravagant rumours of extraordinary 
success at Richmond, and the disappointment 
there at the retreat was proportionate. It is 
astonishing what people can bring themselves 
to believe if they try. ’ 
According to rumours at Richmond, the | 
whole Federal army had been captured ; whilst 
in the North, the Yankees were persuading 
themselves that Lee’s army had been utterly 


annihilated ! 


A few miles south of Martinsburg we made 
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a halt again of several days, and as I had by 
this time been able'to procure a horse of my 
own, I could move more freely, and visit all 
the surrounding camps. The waggon-train, 
which had grown to be excessive during the 
campaign, was being cut down very strictly, 
and large numbers of horses and waggons sent 
to the rear, at which of course many people 
grumbled. Provisions were plentiful, and the 
men were in excellent spirits, and much given 
to exhibit them by chaffing any parties who 
might ride through their camps. “ Look at 
that man with the Parrot gun on his back,” 
they would cry to one who carried a spy-glass 
strapped over his shoulders. “And what a 
fine see-gar that other one’s smoking!” “And 
there’s the chap what carries the whisky !” 
another rode past with the neck of a bottle 
suspiciously protruding out of one of his sadgle- 
bags. And then the whole “ crowd” would 


burst out into a regular Southern yell. 


as 


I was surprised to see how well the men were 
shod. The weather was fine now, but it had 
been horribly bad. The mud on the roads had 
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been ankle-deep, and several rivers and streams 
had been waded and forded. Many a Euro- 
pean army would have been half without shoes, 
but here there were very few barefooted men, 
and during our halt these few were supplied 
by stores sent up from the rear. Almost all 
their boots and shoes are imported from Eng- 
land through the blockade. 

We had a charming camp under a grove of 
trees, with a stream close by where we could 
bathe, and were rather sorry when it was 
broken up, and we continued our retreat. 

I need hardly say that the camps here are 
not constructed according to the rules in the 
books, in long straight parallel lines, with a 
place for every one, and every one in his place. 

On the contrary, the tents are pitched ac- 
cording to the formation of the ground, wher- 
ever their owners choose, keeping, of course, 
within a certain distance of each other; and, 
grouped together as they are in shady places, 
they are not only much more picturesque, but 
also much more pleasant and comfortable, than 


if rules were strictly adhered to. 
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On leaving our pleasant camp we marched 
rapidly for five days consecutively to Culpep- 
per Court-house, marching from eighteen to 
twenty miles a-day. 

The Confederates make very long marches, 
and show small signs of fatigue. I am told 
that the average distance of a day’s march 
during this war has been about eighteen miles, 
though sometimes they have marched thirty 
and more for days together. Stonewall Jack- 
son was especially rapid in his movements, 
and his men had often nothing to eat on their 
march but ears of Indian-corn which they 
gathered and parched. The second day we 
crossed over the two forks of the Shenandoah 
at Front Royal. ‘The river was swollen by the 
late rains, and mounted men had to be em- 
ployed during the crossing to prevent those 
who were weak, or who were attacked with 
giddiness, from being swept from the ford’ into 
deep water. 

The army got across safely, but a pontoon- 
bridge had to be made for the artillery and 
Waggon-train, which caused some delay. The 
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pass in the mountains through which we had 
to march is called Chester Gap. 

The Yankees were on the other side of the 
gap, trying to hold it against us, and when we 
got to the top of the mountain, about five miles 
from Front Royal, a smart skirmish was going 
on. The enemy was driven away; but as we 
were in advance of the main body of the army, 
we retraced our steps some half-mile down the 
mountain again to a house where a Mr Gard- 
ner received us very hospitably. As “we” on 
this occasion consisted of General Longstreet, 
with all his staff and couriers, the house was 
rather too small to shelter us, and most of our 
number camped at night on the piazza and in 
the garden; but we all got plenty to eat, and 
so did our horses, which was very agreeable, as 
we had fasted since breakfast. 

Next morning, when we reached the top of 
the mountain again, we found the Yankees had 
returned, and were going to dispute our pas 
sage a mile or two further on than where the 
skirmish took place yesterday. 

They had only a brigade of cavalry, how 
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ever, and a couple of guns. Longstreet sent a 
brigade of infantry to drive them off, and the 
sight which followed was very interesting. We 


had a magnificent view, and could distinguish 
every figure in the fight which took place far 
below us. The Confederate brigade—I think 
it was Wolford’s—threw out skirmishers first, 
but presently, as the Yankees, who had dis- 
mounted, fell back towards their horses, the 
whole body advanced in line of battle over a 
broad open space. The Yankees got to their 
horses, mounted, and I fully expected would 
charge and ride down the Confederate brigade: 
they had a splendid opportunity for doing so, 
as the open ground sloped towards them, and 
they could have got close to their opponents, 
who were in line, before they could have been 
fired upon. ‘The open ground was skirted, too, 
by a wood through which a flanking squadron 
might have been sent without being perceived, 
and at the same time their two guns might 
have gone forward and prepared for their 


charge with grape and canister. But nothing 
of the kind occurred. 
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As soon as they were on their horses the 
guns limbered up, and all trotted off together. 
After sceing such an opportunity lost, T was 
not surprised to hear that mounted cavalry 
never attacked infantry. We continued our 
march unmolested. On the road I got into 


conversation with a sergeant of the signal 


corps. This signal corps is an institution pe- 

culiar to the American armies. On marches : 
and during battles, high and commanding posi- ) 
tions are occupied by squadrons of this corps, 
who communicate with each other by flags, on 
the old semaphore system, and report all im- 
portant communications to their generals, The 
corps was found very useful last year, and. has 
been much increased since. When Jackson 
was forcing the surrender of Harper’s Ferry he 
was able to communicate from the Virginia } 
heights with M‘Laws, who was on the Mary- 
land heights, by means of two posts of the 
signal corps; whilst, if he had been obliged to 


send couriers, they would have had to make a 


detour of twenty-five miles. 
This year Lee and Ewell were in constant 
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communication from Culpepper to Winchester, 
I forget whether by twenty-five or thirty-five 
posts. 

Sometimes they discover each other's alpha- 
bet. The Yankees did this just before the 
battle of Chancellorsville, but the Confederates 
found it out and changed their signals ; so 
when the Yankees, having got to a Confede- 
rate post, telegraphed with the old alphabet to 
know where Lee and Jackson were, they got a 
wrong answer. Major Norris is the chief of 
this corps. 


RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER. YVIIL 


We reached Culpepper Court-house on the 24th 
of July; and as it was evident that the army 
would remain here inactive for some time, It 
“took the cars” to Richmond, where I spent 
ten days very agreeably. 

Richmond was never intended to hold so 
many inhabitants as it does now. Its popu- 
lation before the war was, I believe, about 
30,000; now, they say, it is 100,000; so that 
many of the Government employés are hard 
up for lodging. One gold dollar is now worth 
about ten paper ones of Confederate currency, 
« fundable in stocks or bonds of the Confede- 
rate States six months after the ratification of 
a treaty of peace between the Confederate 
States and the United States,” and not “4 
LEGAL TENDER for all debts, public and pri- 
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vate, except duties on imports and interest on 
the public debt,” as the “greenbacks” in the 
North are. And as Government officials and 
the army are paid in this currency, at the same 
rate as if it were worth its nominal value in 
gold, of course those who have no private 
means are obliged to be very economical. 
Planters, and those who have anything to sell, 
are nearly as well off as before, as they get 
proportionately high prices for their goods. 
For those who can command gold or exchange 
upon England, living is exceedingly cheap. 
Board and lodging at a first-rate hotel, for in- 
Stance, is six paper dollars a-day, or about 
half-a-crown in English money. But as Rich- 
mond is crowded with Government officials, 
most of whom have only their salaries, and 
with refugees from parts of the country oc- 
cupied by the Yankees, who have little or 
nothing at all, the war is much more severely 
felt here than anywhere else in the Confede- 
tacy. Still it is a pleasant place, and pleasant 
people live here. The houses are cosy and 


comfortable, especially in the better streets, 
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which are lined with “shade” trees, a great 
feature of Southern cities. Americans, like 
the English, always have a house to them- 
selves if they can, so the only very large 
houses are the hotels. 

Captain Scheibert, the Prussian Commis- 
sioner, with whom I had associated a great deal 
during the campaign, was my next-door neigh- 
bour at the Ballard House ; and as he was soon 
to leave for Europe, we agreed to go down to 
Charleston together, where great events were 
expected to take place. The journey was very 
disagreeable. It was scorchingly hot, and. the 
cars, always inconvenient, were excessively 
crowded. They invariably are so, both in the 
North and South, and the discomforts of tra- 
velling are greater than any one can imagine 
who has not experienced them. 

We left Richmond at five o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, August 6th, and break- 
fasted at Petersburg, where we had to stop for 
four hours, which we spent in wandering about 
the “city.” It is not necessary in this country 
for a city to have a bishop and a cathedral ; 4 
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good-sized church is enough, and every town 
sufficiently large to boast such an ornament is 
a city here. Petersburg, moreover, is a good- 
sized place, has several churches, some hand- 
some “stores,” and is said to be a delightful 
residence. 

From Petersburg to Wilmington we were 
constantly travelling through the enormous 
pine forests for which North Carolina is fam- 
ous, and from which, in time of peace, they ex- 
tract rosin enough to supply the world. 

It was getting daylight as we crossed the 
river at Wilmington. We counted twelve 
blockade-runners lying at the wharves. From 
thence to Charleston most of the road was 
through forests, but of a different description 
from those of the day before. The trees were 
chiefly live oak, and others of a tropical char- 
acter, bearded all over with long Spanish moss, 
on ground which was almost a swamp. 

The spaces cleared on each side of the road 
were covered with cane-brake several yards 
high; and in the ditches, full of black water, 
which ran parallel with the line, cooters and 
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terrapins and various reptiles were swimming 
about. At intervals, and always near the sta- 
tions, there were large clearings, with country 
houses and negro villages; and I have no 
doubt, from the look of the soil, that the plan- 
tations must be very productive. 

We reached Charleston at ten o’clock in the 
evening, and took up our quarters at the Mill's 
House Hotel, very hot and dusty and rather 
knocked up. However, after spoiling a good 
deal of cold water—making it very nearly 
black—we felt more comfortable before we re- 
tired to rest. 

Next morning, in spite of the scorching sun, 
we paid a round of visits to the generals and 
others, presenting letters of introduction with 
which we had been furnished at Richmond. 
We were very kindly and cordially received, 
and I soon began to feel at home in Charleston. 

“Charleston, the metropolis of South Caro- 
lina, is picturesquely situated at the confluence 
of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, which com- 
bine to form its harbour,” says Appleton’s 
Guide. “It was founded about 1670, and 
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subsequently laid out on a plan furnished from 
England, which was then considered of very 
magnificent, scale.” 

There are some fine churches and public 
buildings, museum, orphan asylum, libraries, 
&e. No State has so many charitable institu- 
tions as South Carolina. Before the war Char- 
leston had nearly 70,000 inhabitants, but now 
there are less than 20,000, they say. 

A terrific fire, in December 1862, destroyed 
one-third of the city, with the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, several churches, the theatre, and 
many of the finest public and private buildings. 
The centre of Charleston is now a wide waste 
of ruin and rubbish. There is a fine arsenal 
here, and a military college. It is a curious 
fact that several of the Southern States have 
had for many years military colleges, where 
the pupils received a complete military educa- 
tion, although they were never intended for 
soldiers, and, indeed, could not enter the regu- 
lar army, which was exclusively officered by 
graduates from Westpoint, the United States 
military school. 
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At dinner I met ve whom I immediately 
recognised from having seen his photograph, 
and we walked out in the evening to the “ Bat- 
tery,” a promenade on the bay, whence there is 
a splendid view of Fort Sumter and the shore 
on each side of Charleston Bay, now covered 
with forts and batteries. Fort Sumter is three 
miles off, Fort Wagner four; so when battles 
take place it is perfectly safe to look on, and on 
such occasions the Battery is crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen. Cannonading is kept up night 
and day between Sumter and the batteries on 
James Island on one side, and the Yankees on 
the other. These last have now a firm footing 
on Morris Island, and are working their way 
towards Fort Wagner, which they failed to take 
by storm the other day. In the evening espe- 
cially it is very interesting to watch the contest, 
as all the guns use hollow shot, with time fuzes, 
which go blazing through the air like meteors. 
The mortar-shells are the prettiest, going high 
up into the air, and then slowly descending. 

One of my first excursions was to Fort Sum- 
ter, whither I went one evening with General 
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Ripley in his barge. It was then almost en- 


deed by the Monitor attack in April; and 


| | tirely intact, having been hurt very little in- 
, when I observed the thickness of its walls, and 


compared them with what I had seen in other 


countries, and when I saw that no land-bat- 


; teries could be brought within much less than 
a mile of it, I confess I did not foresee the 
: destruction it was to undergo within a very 
; | short time. They were blazing away from a 
f mortar in the yard at the Yankee works on 
, Morris Island; and Colonel Rhett, the com- 
1 mandant at Sumter, told us as a curiosity that 


this firing from the fort spoils their bread, as it 
shakes the foundation so that the yeast cannot 
make the dough rise. From Sumter we rowed 
over to Battery Gregg, on Morris Island, and 
thence took horse to Fort Wagner, a very strong 
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little work made entirely of sand, lined or 
faced with palmetta wood, which does not 
splinter. Every one knew it was doomed, and 
must fall in time, but it was intended to hold 
it as long as possible. The garrison is relieved 


every five days. The impression of most people 
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then was that the Yankees would work their 
way up to Fort Wagner and force its evacua- 
tion and that of Battery Gregg, and then place 
their own batteries there and attack Sumter. 
The bombproofs at Fort Wagner were stiflingly 
close and hot, but we went outside and lay on 
the parapet for an hour, chatting. The Yan- 
kees were so obliging as not to shell whilst we 
were there, as they otherwise do pretty nearly 
all day and all night long, keeping the garrison 
under-ground, with the exception of those who 
are working the guns. But the land guns do 
not trouble them so much as the monitors, and 
especially the new Ironsides, an iron-clad fr- 
gate carrying seven 11-inch Dalgrens on a side, 
as well as two 200-pounder Parrots on pivots, 
which are used as broadside guns. It is sw- 
prising how little damage they do to the for- 
tification. A 15-inch shell, weighing 340 
pounds, will bury itself in the sand, explode, 
and create an enormous amount of dust; but 
the sand not being heavy enough to be thrown 
far, it presently subsides, and the damage 1s 
repaired by a very little shovelling. 
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As yet there have not been many casualties on 
the Confederate side since the siege of Charles- 
ton has commenced ; and General Jordan tells 
me he has calculated that it takes the Yankees 
70,000 pounds weight of iron to kill or wound 
a Confederate soldier. Still the incessant, 
tremendous, deafening, agagant crashing of the 
enormous guns affects the nerves of the men, 
and they are thoroughly knocked up at the end 
of their five days’ service; and the worthy 
missionaries, who hold revival and prayer meet- 
ings at the different camps, reap a large harvest 
of repentant converts each time the garrison is 
relieved. We did not return from our expe- 
dition till near daylight the next morning. 
Another day we drove over to see the forti- 
fications on James Island. When the British 
took Charleston in May 1780, it was through 
James Island that they made their attack, and 
General Beauregard is very thankful that the 
Yankees did not follow their example. It is 
now, however, covered with strong works. 
Formerly, it was considered certain death to 
sleep out one night there during the malaria 
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season, and now thousands of men are quar- 
tered on it. They have to be well dosed with 
quinine, however. Major Lucas, who com- 
manded at the principal work on the island— 
Fort Pemberton—told me that he made his 
men take their dose regularly every morning 
after dress-parade. Last year, when it was 
left more to the option of the men, there was 
a great deal of fever; but this year, since the 
men had no choice in the matter, they are very 
healthy. The island used before the war to 
be covered with cotton-plantations, but it has 
gone out of cultivation now. 

Another excursion was to Ashley Hall, some 
five or six miles from Charleston, belonging to 
Colonel Bull, whose grandfather, Sir William 
Bull, was the last British Governor of South 
Carolina. The Colonel drove me over in his 
buggy, and Scheibert, V.‘ Captain Fielden, an 
Englishman on General Beauregard’s Staff, 
and Mr Walker, a Charlestonian, followed in 4 
carriage. We spent a delightful day, roaming 
over cotton-fields and rice-plantations, woods, 
and “park-like meadows,” studded with the 
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most magnificent live oaks. At lunch, some 
fruit was brought in, which I began to eat, 
and said, “ What delicious gooseberries!” upon 
which I was informed that I was not eating 
gooseberries at all, but grapes—Scuppernong 
grapes, an indigenous fruit of the country. I 
found a vine afterwards in the garden with 
these grapes growing upon it, singly and in 
bunches of two or three, like cherries. They 
have a hard skin, rather hairy : a capital wine 
is made from them. It is remarkable that 
most attempts to make wine in this country 
have failed, though of course the grape thrives 
In perfection; but I am told that they ripen 
too early, and the juice will not ferment pro- 
perly in the hot weather which follows the 
pressing. 

One of the most striking features in the 
forests are the enormous wild vines which 
twine round the larger trees. 

The house at Ashley Hall, like many more 
on the old plantations, was built before the 
revolutionary war, of bricks brought from 
England. 


H 
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We had hardly been a week at Charleston, 
before the Yankees, having mounted some 
heavy batteries at a distance of from two and 
a half to three miles from Sumter, commenced 
a furious bombardment of that fort, firig over 
Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg, and at the 
same time continuing their approaches. It 
was an entirely novel feature of war; but it 
soon became evident that they would have the 
best of it, and that the brick walls of Sumter 
would not be able to stand the pounding of 
their two and three hundred pound shells, 
thrown from that extraordinary distance. From 
Fort Johnson on James Island, which is distant 
about three-quarters of a mile from Sumter, 
and where we went now daily to watch the 
progress of events, we could clearly see the 
effect of every shot fired. 

Day by day more of the wall disappeared, 
and more guns were knocked from the parapet 
and the upper casemates into the area behind 
them. Every now and then the fleet would 
come in and join in the attack. Thus o2 
Monday morning, August 17th, the new Iron 
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sides, six monitors, and six wooden ships, and 
all the Yankee batteries, commenced a furious 
attack on Forts Sumter and Wagner, and Bat- 
tery Gregg. Fort Moultrie and the batteries , 

: on Johnson’s Island joined in the affray, and 
the din was tremendous till half-past ten, when 
the fleet drew off. 

Again, on the 23d, there was a furious com- 
bined assault by the fleet and the batteries, 
which did not, however, last very long, and 

then there was a lull for a week. Speaking of 

this last attack, the ‘Charleston Mercury’ of 

August 31st says :—“There are few who have 

* . known how fortunate for that fort was the 


drew off after their brief assault, in which their 
fire had been exceedingly accurate, Sumter was 
in a very precarious condition. If the fleet 


, | _ inaction of the enemy. When the monitors 
_ had then pushed the bombardment with vigour, 


i or if they had renewed it with determination 
d after a brief interval, they would have pene- 
d trated the magazine, and, doubtless, have blown 


up the fort or compelled the garrison to sur- 


tender. As it happily turned out, the monitors 
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withdrew before the destruction was complete. 
In the interval that has elapsed the powder 
has been taken care of, and the defences of the 
_ fort strengthened by sand-bags.” 

Sumter’s chief power of offence lay in its 
barbette guns on the parapet, and in those 
of its upper casemates, which could pour a 
plunging fire upon any vessels approaching ; 
thus giving it an advantage such as in throw- 
ing stones a man on a tower would have over 
an opponent on the ground below him. 

Only a short time ago the fort was considered 


strong enough to defend the entrance of the 


harbour, and the works on the land were con- , 


sidered of small importance, but they have now 
been enormously strengthened and increased: 
indeed the whole shore on each side of the bay 
is lined with batteries, and the defenders of 
Charleston believe that no fleet could enter 
the inner harbour without being certainly 
destroyed. 

Although it took little more than a week to 
knock Sumter into what is here metaphorically 
called a “cocked hat,” yet as the walls fell and 
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the bricks got pounded into dust, they covered 
the lower casemates with such a mass of debris 
as materially increased their strength; and in 
time, assisted by skilful engineering, the ruins 
of Sumter became stronger for internal defence 
than the untouched fort had ever been. The 
flag never ceased to float defiantly from its 
dilapidated walls, and the boom of its even- 
ing gun never failed at sunset to remind the 
Yankees that Fort Sumter would not be so 
easily given up to them as it had been taken 
from them. 


The Charlestonians are fully determined 


_ hever to give up their city to the Yankees 


except in ruins, and have all provided them- 
selves with the means of setting fire to their 
houses if by any mischance the place should 
become untenable, 

I am told by those who have studied the 
science of arson, that half-a-dozen bottles’ of 
spirit of turpentine are sufficient to set the 
largest house in a blaze. A good many of the 
houses are what are called “frame houses”— 
that is, built of wooden planks—and almost all 
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have a wooden piazza all round them, up to the 
top, which would greatly facilitate operations 
if extremities have to be resorted to, which I 
sincerely hope will not be the case. 

All this time the weather was oppressively 
hot in the day-time, although now and then 
the rain would come down in torrents, for 
when it rains in this country it does pour! 
and then the air would be cooler for a few 
hours. The evenings, however, were delight- 
ful, and the sea-breezes on the Battery made it 
always a very pleasant promenade. Besides, 
there were “fireworks” in abundance there, but 
these we were soon to have a little closer than 
was agreeable. 

One night we had retired to rest, and as | 
was dropping off to sleep a whizzing sound 
came rushing through the air and roused me 
again ; and when it was repeated a few minutes 
later, I knew that they were shelling the city. 
Scheibert, who was still reading in the next 
room, would not believe it at first; but the 
next shell which burst with a crash not far off, 


convinced him. We sallied out presently, and 
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found that most of the inmates of the hotel * 
had taken the alarm, and the hall was crowded. 
There was great excitement, and many were 
the maledictions on the Yankees. 

Soon after V., who was staying at the 
Charleston Hotel, came in. There the con- 
sternation had been considerably greater than 
with us, as the very first shell had struck a 
house close by, and a sort of panic had been 
the result. Some had “stampeded” without 
waiting to dress, and had been seen with 
coats flymg in one hand and _ pantaloons 
in the other, rushing frantically in the direc- 
tion of the railroad depot. 

Iam bound to say that the inmates of our 
hotel behaved with entire dignity, and showed 
far more’ wrath and scorn at this cowardly 
attack of the Yankees, than any apprehensions 
of danger. 

It was expected at first that houses would 
be set on fire by the exploding shells, as the 
Yankees had been boasting for some time of 
their “Greek fire ;” and the fire-engines rat- 


thne and jingling about the streets added to 
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the excitement of the hour. Altogether it was 
a scene to be remembered. We walked down 
to the Battery, where a multitude had assem- 
bled. We could hear the whizz of the shells 
long before they passed over our heads, and I 
offered V. a thousand to one that a shell we 
heard coming would not hit either of us. He 
took the odds—forgetting that if he won he 
would have had but a small chance of realising 
his wager—and, of course, 1 won my dollar. 
The shelling lasted scarcely more than an 
hour, and did little mischief. Next morning 
we heard of the “fair warning” General Gil- 
more had given of his intention to shell the 
city. It seems that at nine o’clock in the 
evening a note had been sent to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Wagner to forward to 
General Beauregard, in which it was demanded 
that Fort Wagner, Fort Sumter, and the other 
defences of the harbour, should be immediately 
given up to the Yankees; if not, the city 
would be shelled. Four hours were graciously 
given to General Beauregard to make up his 
mind, and to remove women and children to 2 
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place of safety. This note was entirely anony- 
mous, no one having taken the trouble to sign 
it. It reached General Beauregard about mid- 
night, and was of course returned for signature 
and without an answer. At half-past one the 
shelling commenced. No doubt General Gil- 
more wished that the effects of the bombard- 
ment should have their influence on General 
Beauregard before it was possible that he 
should give an answer to the summons. It 
was a “mean Yankee trick,” says everybody. 
It is rather an extraordinary proceeding, to 
say the least of it, to bombard the city because 
the harbour defences, which are three and four 
miles distant, cannot be taken; and the at- 
tempt to destroy it by Greek fire is very 
abominable; but the spite of the Yankees 
against Charleston, “the hotbed of the rebel- 
hon,” is so intense that they would do anything 
to gratify it. Fortunately their Greek fire is a 
complete failure; some of it has been extracted 
from shells that had burst here, and it has 
been found difficult to ignite with a match. 


Two days afterwards they commenced shell- 
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ing again in the night, but this time everybody 
took it with remarkable coolness. They took 
their aim at the steeple of St Michael’s Church, 
which is only a few yards from Mill’s House 
Hotel, and we therefore regarded it as one of 
the safest places in Charleston; for to hit us 
would be making a sort of bull’s-eye shot at 
9000 yards, which is hardly to be expected. 
Their gun, which they call a swamp-angel, 
burst, and there was no more shelling for a 
long time. 

We made several more excursions into the 
country during our stay at Charleston, and as 
the planters take great pleasure in showing 
and telling us all about their plantations, I had 
a pretty good opportunity of seeing the work- 
ing of their system. The “ hands,” who have 
each and all a cottage allotted to them, with 
a “patch” to raise corn and vegetables and 
poultry, show every external sign of material 
happiness. They are well fed and well clothed, 
and sport as much finery on Sundays, and are 
as fond of doing so, as a millowner’s “ hands” 


in England. 
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When the market is dull, they are not put 
on half food, or none at all; nor do their 
masters, who enjoy the fruits of their industry, 
expect other people to support them in bad 
times. They are singularly attached to their 
masters, who invariably treat them with the 
greatest kindness. No clergyman’s wife in 
England can be more conscientious in visiting 
the sick and aged amongst her husband’s 
parishioners, reading the Bible to them, and 
furnishing them with medicine and little com- 
forts, than are the ladies in the South in 
administering to the wants of the helpless 
amongst their own people. To exercise charity 
in this way is taught them as one of their first 
duties. That there is no disposition on the 
part of the negroes to rebel against the present 
system, has been clearly shown in the course 
of this war. At the commencement, many— 
wiled away by false representations, and fool- 
ishly thinking that the freedom promised them 
by the Yankees meant a total exemption from 
labour for all future time—did certainly run 
away and take refuge with the Yankees; but 
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they have, most of them, bitterly repented of 


their mistake, and many have returned when- 


ever they could find an opportunity. ‘The 
Yankees “liberate” a great many, sorely against 
their will, wherever they penetrate, but that is 
to make soldiers of them. 

There are, at the present time, thousands of 
plantations where the only whites are women 
and children; and if the negroes were as 
wicked as many good people wish they were, 
nothing could prevent them from murdering 
their mistresses and the children, and escaping 
in bodies wherever and whenever they choose. 
But not a single instance of this kind has 
ever occurred. Some persons, especially in Vir- 
ginia, have told me that they would be happy 
to be entirely without negroes, and that if the 
Yankees take it upon themselves to extermi- 
nate them—as they seem likely to do, to judge 
from what has happened in the regions where 
they have penetrated, where they generally 
make soldiers of the able-bodied men, and leave 
the worn-out ones with the women and chil- 
they would have no objection, 


dren to starve 
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as far as they themselves are concerned. But 
they object to be the agents of their destruc- 
tion; and yet it would be intolerable to live 
side by side on terms of equality with a black 
population, almost equal in number, who should 
be under no control, and who, being utterly 
averse to labour, would pick up their living 
like gypsies in Europe. Eventually the negroes 
who have been raised from barbarism, and 
educated to work here, may become the means 
of Christianising and civilising their own race 
in Africa; and it ought not to be forgotten, 
that four millions of negroes have become 
Christians in the Southern States, whilst all 
the efforts of missionaries in Africa have not 
perhaps succeeded in converting 4000. To 
emancipate the negroes now, as the Abolitionists 
propose, would be an act of the greatest cruelty 
towards them, and would certainly in the end 
result in their extermination, just as the Red 
Indians, a far nobler race, have perished before 
them. For the fact of their having negroes 
amongst them, England, they say, and the 
Yankees are responsible ; England for having 
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insisted on their importation in spite of the 
repeated protestations of the colonies, and the 
Yankees for having carried on the trade. 

It is a fact, that when the traffic in slaves 
from the coast of Africa to the United States 
was for ever prohibited by Act of Congress 
in 1808, this measure was carried by Southern 
against Northern votes; for the reason, that 
all the vessels engaged in the trade were fitted 
out from Yankee seaports, manned by Yankee 
seamen, and commanded by Yankee captains, 
so that the abolition of the traffic was in point 
of fact the destruction of the Yankee maritime 
interest. New Bedford, New Buryport, and 
Nantucket, all in Massachusetts, were the 
principal ports from which these vessels were 
fitted out. 

It is worthy of remark that no act of ab- 
solute emancipation ever was adopted by any 
Northern State. When it became evident that 
slave labour was no longer profitable in the 
North, acts were passed at different times by 
the legislatures of the Northern States, naming 
a date in the future from and after which all 
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negroes born within the limits of the respective 
States should be free; but care was taken to 
place the date at a sufficiently remote period, 
to enable the masters to dispose of able-bodied 
and valuable slaves to purchasers in the South, 
where their labour would be profitable. This 
was invariably done, and the superannuated 
and helpless alone remained to enjoy the 
benefit of this spurious philanthropy. 

I doubt whether the country gentlemen in 
South Carolina would be entirely indifferent to 
the loss of their “ hands,’ and I am quite sure 
that their “hands” would very much object 
to being exterminated if their opinions were 
asked. 

The darkies are all very fond of music, sing- 
ing, and dancing, and delighted to exhibit 
before strangers; but the performances of 
“Ethiopian serenaders” are so well known to 
everybody, that I need not describe them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BerorE we left Charleston the Yankees had 
succeeded in taking Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg, but not till they had brought up their 
parallels to within a few yards of Fort Wagner, 
so that they could almost jump from their own 
works into it. They then cannonaded it for 
thirty-six hours consecutively, during which 
the garrison lost a great many men, and would 
probably have stormed it earlier in the morn- 
ing, had it not been evacuated during the 
night, together with Battery Gregg; Colonel 
Keitt, who was in command, bringing off all 
his wounded, as well as the garrison of both 
places. They were to have been blown up, 
but by some mischance the trains did not 
explode the mines that had been laid. 


An attempt was then made to storm Sumter, 
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but it failed signally, and the attacking party 
was taken instead of the fort. They had been 
confident of success, and had brought the iden- 
tical stars and stripes with them which caused 
such a commotion at the beginning of the war, 
when it was first fired at, and which Major An- 
derson had been permitted to take away with 
him when he surrendered. They had hoped 
to plant it again in triumph on the ruins of 
Sumter, but it was no go, and the celebrated 
flag fell definitely into the hands of the Con- 
federates. 

Whilst we were at Charleston, it became 
evident that the next great events of the war 
would take place in the West, where Bragg 
was opposed to Rosencranz, but had just been 
obliged to fall back from Chattanooga into 
Georgia. Longstreet’s corps from Lee’s army 
in Northern Virginia was being sent to rein- 
foree Brage, and an attempt was to be made 
to recover the ground that had been lost. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 14th of September, V., Cap- 
tain Byrne, an Englishman in the Confederate 


service, and I, started together in that direc- 
I 


AUGUSTA. 


tion. A day’s journey by rail took us to 
Augusta, a thriving inland city of some fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, on the Savannah river, 
which here becomes navigable. 

Most of the goods which run the blockade 
into Charleston and Wilmington are sold by 
auction here, whence they are dispersed all over 
the interior. 

We found several English friends in Augusta 
engaged in the blockade-running business, and 
a capital hotel; and as Longstreet himself, 
and the greater part of his corps, had not yet 
passed through on their way to the front, we 
were induced to remain several days in this 
pleasant little city. To judge from Augusta, 
no one would have supposed that two for 
midable armies were confronting each other 
within a twenty-four hours’ journey. Every 
one seemed engrossed in business, and the 
shops were all plenteously filled with stores and 
customers. Soldiers, it is true, were passing 
through the place in large bodies, but we sav 
little of them, as they did not come into the 
city, but went to the front “right away.” 
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The number of able-bodied civilians we saw 
here confirmed what I had been told before, 
that the supply of men for the army is far 
from being exhausted. 

We had spent a few days very pleasantly, 
when we heard that Longstreet and his Staff 
had passed through in the night ; and seeing 
that we had now no time to lose, we started 
early next morning. The cars were crowded 
inside and out, the roofs being covered with 
soldiers; but fortunately we met with General 
Jenkins, who, with his splendid brigade, was 
“hurrying up” to the front, 

The General and his Staff had a small car to 
themselves, to which they made us welcome ; 
and the journey to Atlanta, one hundred and 
Seventy-one miles, passed off very agreeably. 

We had plenty of room to move about, and 
to sit down—a great novelty in American 
travelling. 
the ladies’ car, for one can move from one car 
into another in this country, and any one does 


80 who chooses, although it is “ strictly pro- 
hibited ;” 


We made several excursions into 


and Colonel Geary, one of our party, 
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discovered a Confederate captain in one of the 
ladies. Her husband was a major in the Con- 
federate army, and she had taken an active part 
herself in the war, and fairly earned her epav- 


lettes. She was no longer in uniform, having 


lately retired from the service, was young, 


good-looking, and lady-like, and told her adven- 
. 


tures in a pleasant quiet way. It was Sunday, 
and at every station crowds were collected to 
see the soldiers pass; and they cheered us with 
loud shouts, and waving of handkerchiefs and 
small Confederate flags by the ladies. The 
gaily-dressed and widely-grinning negroes were 
especially enthusiastic. At Atlanta the Gene 
ral found a telegram to hasten his arrival ; s0 
after taking supper at one of the hotels in the 
city, we continued our journey in an ext 
train; we therefore saw but little of the place 
which has since become so celebrated. 
Atlanta is, or was, a new and thriving city, 
and had before the war 16,000 inhabitants | 
though but a few years ago the town and the 
whole surrounding region was wild unpopulat 
ed forest-land. There was a manufactory of 
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small-arms here. Atlanta used to be called the 
“gate city,” because all travellers by railroad from 
the north-east to the south-west, and from the 
north-west to the south-east, and vice versd, had 
to pass through here. Now that all communica- 
tion between the North and the South has been 
put an end to, it is of very little real consequence 
in whose hands the “gate” may temporarily be. 

The night was very chilly ; and indeed we 
found the climate here—and later in camp— 
very different from what we had left in Charles- 
ton and Augusta. 

At daylight we came to a stop at Greenwood 
Mills, near Ringold, the railroad farther on 
having been broken up. The General immedi- 
ately rode to the front, and we followed in the 
course of the morning with the brigade. 

This brigade is probably now the finest in 
the Confederate army. Though belonging to 
Pickett’s division, it was not in the Pennsy]- 
vania campaign, being at that time stationed 
at Petersburg, guarding the railroad communi- 
cations of Richmond with the South, and hold- 
ing the Yankees at Norfolk and in North Caro- 
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lina in check. It has not had much fighting 
since the seven days around Richmond last year, 
and has been made exceedingly efficient by 
drill, discipline, and recruiting. General Jen- 
kins has adopted an ingenious method of filling 
his ranks. He gives a two-months’ leave to 
every soldier who procures him a recruit. Of 
course the soldiers write to their friends, who 
keep a sharp look-out in their neighbourhood 
for any able-bodied man who may be trying to 
evade the universal conscription, and very soon 
manage to catch one and send him up to the 
army; upon which the soldier in whose inter 
est he has been sent, gets his leave. In this 
thinly - populated country it would require 
an army of agents to carry out the conscrip- 
tion regularly; but this method of enlisting 
the sympathy and assistance of the country 
people works remarkably well. 

On our march towards the front we met 
with many wounded men, who were getting 
back to the railway-station and the hospitals 
in the rear. All were in good spirits, as @ 


splendid victory had been gained. 
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At Ringold, an insignificant little town, the 
market-place was crowded with Yankee pri- 
soners; there must have been thousands of 
them. 

As we got towards the front, the news of 
yesterday’s battle became more and more fav- 
ourable. A courier we met gave us the infor- 
mation, which turned out to be incorrect, that 
the enemy had evacuated Chattanooga. Forrest 
had dashed in after them with his calvary, and 
captured a whole train of avalanches. In this 
part of the world all army-waggons are called 
avalanches (ambulances), and every mounted 
soldier is a calvary-man. 

We reached Longstreet’s headquarters, but 
the General was not there. The negro serv- 
ants, however, were delighted to see us, and 
came up and shook hands, and were full of 
stories of the great success. We had walked a 
dozen miles, and, not knowing where to find 
our friends, we “concluded ” to stay where we 
were all night. A tent was pitched for us, and 


We made ourselves very comfortable, and got 
plenty to eat. 
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I had been told a few days before that my 
horse, which I had left in Virginia with these 
headquarters, had been stolen ; and I was very 
glad to hear that, though that had been the 
case, it had escaped from the thieves after 
twenty-four hours’ mancipation, and would be 
at headquarters in a few days. 

Next morning Captain Byrne, who is on 
Cleburne’s Staff, left us in search of his Gene- 
ral, whilst V. and I trudged off in the hope of 
finding General Longstreet’s whereabouts. 

We crossed the field of battle, which had 
been chiefly fought in dense woods; and the 
trees were barked to a degree which showed 
that the musketry-fire must have been intensely 
severe. Countless dead bodies still covered the 
ground, and parties were engaged in burying 
them. Small-arms were lying scattered about 
in all directions, though many had been col- 
lected, and we passed one place where there 
were large stacks of them; and we counted, 
besides, thirty-three cannon. The most hor 

rible sight was outside some hospital tents, 


where amputations had been performed, and 
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great piles of legs and arms were lying in heaps 
outside. 

We had been very much disappointed at 
being too late for the battle ; but I think what 
we saw to-day rather moderated our regret. 
We should have been able to see very little 
amongst the trees ; and from the way in which 

the bullets had evidently been flying about, 
our own legs and arms would have stood a 
very good chance of adorning the outside of an 


hospital tent. Coming the day after, we were 


. 
| sure to see and hear and know quite as much 
about it as if we had been there. It was mid- 
night before we reached Watkin’s House, where, 
after wandering about in many wrong direc- 
tions, we at last discovered that we should find 
| General Longstreet. 
All were asleep except Captain Goree, who 
welcomed us, and found us a couple-of saddles 
: for pillows. 

| We were very tired, and slept soundly till 
daylight, when we were roused by a furious 
, shelling. For a quarter of an hour the shells 
flew about us fast and thick, but only two men 
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of the cavalry escort were hurt by them. One 
burst in General M‘Laws’s bed just after the 
General had left it. 

All the negroes, who had built a large fire, 
and were cooking breakfast, “skedaddled,” ex- 
cepting General M‘Laws’s boy, who continued 
to prepare his master’s morning meal, and af- 
terwards made a cup of coffee for us all, which 
we found exceedingly refreshing. The boy 
was very proud of his performance, and spoke 
contemptuously of “dose d—— niggers run- 
ning away.” Nobody ever calls the negroes 
here niggers, except themselves; nor are they 
ever called slaves, but servants, or boys. 

In the course of the morning a gigantic 
Texan brought in twenty-two Yankee prison- 
ers. He had been down scouting with four 
other men in the woods by the side of the 
river, when they discovered a boat full of 
Yankees. They fired into them, and killed 
several, when the captain in command of the 
lot, with half-a-dozen others, jumped over 
board, and the rest surrendered. The cap- 


tain reached the opposite shore, but those 
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who had jumped overboard with him were 
drowned. 

The prisoners were halted for a short time 
at these quarters, and a ring of spectators soon 
formed round them. Amongst them was a 
negro lad of about fifteen, who, as soon as he 
saw himself amongst friends, got away from the 


other prisoners, and, standing apart, looked at 


them with the most superb disdain. 


“T have nothing whatever to do with these 
Yankees,” he said; “I have no use at all for 
them.” On being questioned, he told us he 
belonged to Billy Buckner, over in Tennessee, 
and had been kidnapped by the captain who 
had escaped, and who had made him his 
servant. 

“And what did he give you 2” 

“Never a cent! Oh the mean rascal !—just 
like a Yankee,” &c. &c. 

And here I may remark that Southerners 
are always exceedingly liberal in their largesses 
to servants, whilst the Yankees have the re- 
putation of being the contrary. 


The captured colours of the Yankees are to 
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be sent to Richmond, and men from each corps 


are being elected to carry them there. 

One sergeant, a handsome Mississippian from 
Vicksburg, had. captured no less than three. 
“JT don’t take any credit for it, though,” he 
said ; “if they had been fifty yards off I should 
have run like a turkey.” With a small party 
emerging from a thicket of wood. he had come 
close upon a large body of Yankees. “Shall 
we surrender?” suggested one or two of the 
party. “By no means,” said their gallant 
leader ; and he called on the Yankees to do so, ; 
saying there was a brigade in the wood behind 
him, towards which he beckoned with his hand, 
calling out, “Don’t fire, don’t fire, they are go- 


? 


ing to surrender :” and, sure enough, they did 
so. The fine young fellow told his story ina 
modest, straightforward, manly way, and got 
more credit for his exploit than he claimed. 
We had,I am happy to say, found all our 
old friends safe, except Colonel Manning, who 
had been badly, but not dangerously, hutt. 
All attributed the grand success on Sunday 10 


Longstreet. There had been some sharp fight- 
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ing on Friday, and a pitched battle on Satur- 
day, in which only Hood with five brigades 
had been engaged. The action had not been 
decisive, but on Saturday night Longstreet 
came up with part of M‘Laws’s division. 
He took command of the left wing of Bragg’s 
army, worked all night, and, in spite of the 
hard fighting of the day before in the woods, 
where naturally brigades and regiments had 
become excessively entangled, by the morning 
of Saturday his command was in perfect order, 
and when the fight began had it all their own 
way. Polk and Hardie were repulsed in the 
morning, and for some hours the right wing of 
the army was entirely inactive, which enabled 
the enemy to send reinforcements against Long- 
street ; but these, too, were caught and scat- 
tered almost before they reached those they were 
to support, and by nightfall—Polk and Hardie 
advancing again—the whole Yankee army was 
completely routed. “They have fought their 
last man, and he’s running,’ said Longstreet. 
He was much disappointed that they were 
not more hotly pursued. Wheeler's cavalry, 
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which Longstreet had sent off for that purpose, 
were recalled and ordered to pick up the small- 
arms scattered on the battle-field. Longstreet 
says that the Yankees were never before so 
completely routed, not even at the first battle 
of Manassas (Bull’s Run). There was a preva- 
lent idea before this battle that the Yankee 
Western army fought better than the army of 
the Potomac; but Longstreet says that such is 
decidedly not the case: at any rate, his men 
made as short work of them as ever they did 
in Virginia. He has not as high an opinion of 
Rosencranz as General Bragg has, and says he 
is about equal to Pope, of boasting memory. 
General Buckner came over in the course of 
the morning, and he too attributed the victory 
entirely to Longstreet. His own corps be 
haved splendidly, and one regiment belonging 
to it in General Gracie’s brigade, of General 
Preston’s division, the second battalion of the 
Alabama Legion, had its battle-flag shot through 
eighty-three times. The same man bore it 
through the whole fight, and was wounded 


three times. I saw it a few days afterwards 
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and counted the holes. The flag was shown to 
the President when he visited the army a short 
time afterwards, and the bearer was promoted. 
With General Buckner came his chief en- 
gineer, a wicked Frenchman called Noquet, who 
some time afterwards, just before the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, absconded to the Yankees 
at Chattanooga, after robbing the army-chest 
of 150,000 dollars; and made himself agreeable 
there by giving valuable information as to 
Brage’s position and works. He was very loqua- 
cious, and abused General Bragg considerably. 
In the afternoon Longstreet’s headquarters 
baggage arrived, and his camp was pitched in 
a clump of trees by the side of Chattanooga 
Creek, half a mile to the rear of Watkin’s 
House ; it was a charming spot as long as the 
Weather remained fine. In the evening Gene- 
tal Wheeler came in and had a long consulta- 
tion with Longstreet. There was a great deal 
of shelling at night, but we were now out of 
Tange. A report came in that the Yankees 
Were evacuating Chattanooga, but it turned out 


to be untrue. “No matter, it is not like your 
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Charleston,” Longstreet said to me, “ which 
there is only one way of getting at. We can 
go where we want to go without touching 
Chattanooga.” But General Bragg, as it turned 
out, thought differently. In the mean time the 
Yankees were strengthening it, and very soon 
made it impregnable. There was no doubt, too, 
that they would be reinforced before very long, 
so that many people were impatient that some- 
thing should be done. Last year, after a decided 
victory at Murfreesboro’, where many prisoners 
and guns had been captured, Bragg tried to 
follow up his advantage, but Rosencranz held 
on, and he did not succeed, but lost very heavily 
in the attempt. It was on this occasion that 
Rosencranz is said to have repeated the pro- 
verb, “Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is 4 
better” The recollection of Murfreesboro’, no 
doubt, had great influence upon General Bragg, 
and induced him to be more cautious after Chi- 
camauga than the army expected. Immediately 
after the battle it had been determined, at 4 
council of war, to march straight upon Knox- 
ville, which would undoubtedly have obliged 
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the Yankees to fall back. Polk’s corps had 
already marched ten miles in that direction, 
and the rest of the army was following, when 
General Bragg changed his mind and counter- 
manded the order. The army was to march 
directly upon Chattanooga. Longstreet sent 
MLaws on with his division, with orders to 
march straight into the place. M‘Laws marched, 
looked at it, didn’t like it, skirmished, and sent 
back to say the place was too strong; he 
could not take it; he had already lost a few 
men wounded. “I wish he had lost a thou- 
sand,” said Longstreet, impatiently ; and, in- 
deed, subsequent events proved that the cap- 
ture of Chattanooga would have been well 
Worth such a sacrifice. The place could un- 
doubtedly have been taken immediately after 
the battle, with small loss: the Yankees were 
then in no humour for fighting, and they would 
certainly not have made any stand again before 
they reached Nashville. As it was, a few days 
sufficed for them to regain their spirits, and 
make an impregnable stronghold of what had 
been an almost open place. 

K 
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A week after the battle of Chicamauga, Long- 
street still thought it was not too late to make 
some profit out of the hitherto barren victory by 
a flank movement; but as the time wore away 
it became evident that nothing would be done, 
and that the army had fought and bled in vain. 
“The battle of Chicamauga,” says General P., 
“was badly planned, splendidly executed, and 
fruitless in its results.” Longstreet, like all 
favourite generals, is familiarly spoken of by his 
men by several names with which his god- 
fathers and godmothers at his baptism had 
nothing to do. He is generally called “Old 
Peter,” sometimes the “ Old War-horse.” Since 
the battle of Chicamauga, which was fought im 
a dense forest, the men out here have christened 
him “ Bull of the Woods.’ 

Our camp lies at the foot of Lookout Mour- 
tain, so called from the magnificent and extel- 
sive view one has from the top of it. My horse 
had not arrived, but General Buckner was 5? 
good as to send horses both for myself and V., 
and we rode half-way up the mountain to 4 

farmhouse, and thence scrambled up to the top 
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of a rock called the Pulpit, where a party of 
the signal corps were stationed. From thence 
we had a most splendid panoramic view of the 
plain and lesser hills beneath us. We could 
see Chattanooga and the Yankee camps, and 
with a good glass were able clearly to distin- 
guish every individual soldier. We could trace 
the position of the Confederate camps, though 
the army was now hidden from our view by 
trees, which, however, were afterwards pretty 
well cleared away for firewood. 

Riding back, we visited General Jenkins at 
his quarters, His brigade had been employed 
to clear Lookout Mountain of the Yankees, and 
the General had been struck by a piece of shell 
just on the bridge of the nose, and had conse- 
quently two rather black eyes; but it was pro- 
vidential that it was no worse. The piece of 
shell had struck with the round smooth part, 
and so did not penetrate; if a jagged end had 
hit him it might have been fatal, instead of 
which, though dreadfully stunned, he got off 
with a few days’ headache. 


We rode on to General Buckner’s quarters, 
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where we dined. I met here Colonel von 
Scheliha, the General’s Chief of Staff, many of 
whose relations I had known in Europe, and 
we had a long chat together. General Buckner 
is a Kentuckian, and so are most of his Staff: 
they are all splendidly mounted on Kentuckian 
horses—a very fine breed. On the whole, the 
horses here are much finer and larger than 
those I saw in Virginia, which are nevertheless 
excellent. Their docility is extraordinary—I 
never saw a Vicious horse the whole time I was 
in the South. Every officer or courier coming 
to a camp will tie his horse’s reins to a branch 
or twig of a tree, and the animal will stand 
quietly for hours without even attempting to 
get away. Dr Morton, of Buckner’s Staff, was 
with the Russians in Sebastopol, and related 
many interesting incidents of the siege. Among 
other things he told me that the engineer HH 
charge of building the Malakoff, in spite of 
Todleben’s plan being to the contrary, made it 
difficult of access behind, to which the Rus- 
sians attributed their not having been able to 
retake it as they did the Redan. As it was 
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very dark, we remained the night at General 
Buckner’s quarters. There were no tents, so 
we all had to camp out. The weather is get- 
ting very cold, but we had a roaring fire and 
plenty of blankets. Next morning we rode 
with Major Johnstone and Dr Morton, of 
General Buckner’s Staff, to General Brage’s 
headquarters, and were presented to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He told us that the reason 
he had fallen back from Chattanooga a short 
time ago was, that he had hoped to capture a 
Yankee corps of 25,000 men that was trying 
to flank him, and said that we should advance 
as soon as his preparations were completed. In 
the course of the afternoon we met and were 
introduced to a good many of the Generals 
of this Western army ; Breckenridge, Walker, 
Preston, Gracie, Mackall, Lidell, Cleburne, &e. 
&e. General Cleburne—Pat Cleburne his sol- 
diers call him—is an Irishman, and was for- 
merly in the British army. He is in high 
Tepute as a “ fine fighter.” Breckenridge, al- 
though not a soldier by profession, has estab- 
lished a very good reputation as a general 
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during this war, before which he took a pro- 
minent part in polities, and was the Southern 
candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in opposition to Lincoln. He is a Ken- 
tuckian, and so is General Preston, formerly 
United States Minister to Spain. General 
Preston, whose camp is on Missionary Ridge, 
just above Buckner’s, and from whence there 
is a commanding view of Chattanooga and the 
Yankee camps opposite, pointed out the dif- 
ferent positions to Us, and explained the con- 
formation of the country beyond. The Yan- 
kees were working away at their intrenchments 
like beavers, and all say their works are getting 
too strong to be stormed. General Preston's 
division, though some of his troops were under 
heavy fire for the first time, distinguished itself 
very much indeed in the late battle. 

We were very fortunate in having tent 
our headquarters, though some of them were 
rather crowded. I am, for instance, in the 
same tent with Majors Fairfax and Latrobe, 
and Captain Dunne, each of whom is at least 
six feet high, and broad in proportion ; and as 
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the tent is only intended for two, we have to 
squeeze. It is universal here to mess in small 
parties, not more numerous than one servant 
can cook for, so our headquarters are divided 
into two messes. The General and my tent- 
mates form one; and Colonel Sorrel, Major 
Walton, Captains Goree and Dawson, with V., 
the other. Captain Dawson is an Englishman, 
and acts as Chief of Ordnance in the place of 
Colonel Manning, who was wounded the other 
day. With his assistance I made the follow- 


‘ing note about the artillery in the Confederate 


armies. The field-piece most generally em- 
ployed is the smooth-bored 12-pound “ Napo- 
leon” (canon obusier), which fires solid shot, 
shell, case, and canister : it is much lighter than 
the ordinary 12-pounder, and they can give it 
an elevation of nine to ten degrees. Then 
there are 10 and 20 pound Parrotts, named 
after their inventor, or rather manufacturer, 
Parrott of New York; they are rifled guns, 
with a wrought-iron band at the breach; their 
bore is 2.90. Those in this army are chiefly 
captured from the Yankees, but some are made 
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at the Tredegar Works at Richmond ;_ they 
throw solid bolts, shell, case, and canister. 
The 3-inch rifled gun is very similar; and the 
best of these, too, are taken from the enemy. 
In Northern Virginia 12 - pound howitzers 
and 6-pounder guns are discarded, and Napo- 
leons have been cast from their metal; here 
there are still a large number, and a few 
24-pounder howitzers. Colonel Alexander 
thinks highly of these last. Opinions are 
divided as to the merits of Napoleon’s Par- 
rotts, and 3-inch rifled guns; but for general 
use, almost all consider the Napoleon most 
serviceable. There are a few Whitworth 
guns, which are very accurate and of great 
range, but require much care. The breech 
has sometimes been blown off or disabled 
through carelessness in loading. This was 
especially the case with breech-loading guns. 
I understand that the Whitworth guns which 
are now sent out are muzzle-loading guns. 
Their field-ammunition the Confederates con 
sider to be far superior to that of the Yar 
kees. Spherical case (shell filled with musket- 
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balls) is the most successful projectile they 
use. 

In the Pennsylvania campaign, General 
Longstreet had with him 


Napoleons, : ‘ : 40 
10-lb. Parrotts, . 5 ‘ : 15 
3-inch rifled, . ; : : 15 
20-Ib. Parrotts, . ; : ‘ 4 
12-lb. howitzers, : : ‘ 5 
20-lb. do. ; ; ; . 4 

83 guns. 


Considered as good an armament as could be 
wished for, excepting the 12-pound howitzers, 
which ought to have been replaced by Napo- 
leons. ; 

The artillery is organised into battalions ; 
five battalions in a corps of three divisions, 
one to each division, and two in reserve. They 
always mass the artillery now, and command- 
ers of battalions say that they lose no more 
men in a battalion than they formerly did in 
a single battery. Each battalion is complete 
in itself, with quartermaster, adjutant, ord- 
hance officer, surgeon, &c. The whole is under 
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the control of the chief of artillery of the 
army, but assigned at convenience to the corps 
commanders, one of whose staff-officers is chief 
of artillery to the corps, and another chief of 
ordnance. 

The duty of the chief of ordnance is to sup- 
ply the guns and everything for their equip- 
ment, with ammunition and stores of every 
description, excepting horses and provisions. 

The chief of artillery places them in action, 
and commands them there. 

Colonel Walton is chief of artillery to Gene- 
ral Longstreet’s corps; but as he is now at 
Petersburg with the reserve, his place is oc- 
cupied by Colonel Alexander. 

Colonel Manning is chicf of ordnance ; and 
as he is wounded, Captain Dawson supplies his 
place. The chief of artillery to an army is a 
brigadier-general ; to a corps, a colonel ; and 
to a division, a major. 

The chief of ordnance to an army is usually 
a lieutenant-colonel, and he has two captains a 
assistants ; to a corps, a major, with a lieuten- 
ant as assistant; and the divisional ordnance 
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officer is a captain. The ordnance officers of 
brigades and artillery battalions are lieutenants. 
The commanders of battalions of artillery are 
generally majors, but some are lieutenant- 
colonels. 

The principal small-arms in use are the 
smooth-bore musket, 0.69; the Enfield rifle, 
bore 0.57; the Springfield (Illinois) rifle, 0.58 
—the same ammunition does for both the last 
named; the Mississippi rifle (U. 8. make), 
0.54; Austrian rifle, 0.24; with foresighted 
bayonet. 

In Pennsylvania, Lee’s army, with the ex- 
ception of Hood’s division, was armed with 
Enfield and Springfield rifles. The uniform 
calibre of 0.57 and 0.58 will be adopted in the 
whole army as soon as possible. Three-fourths 
of the arms in the armies of the West are 
smooth-bore muskets and Austrian rifles; and 
some think smooth-bored muskets for eight 
companies out of ten, with rifles for the other 
two, flanking companies, a very good arma- 
ment. 


The Enfield is the best rifle. The Mississippi 
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and Austrian rifle clog very soon—1.e., after 
twenty rounds. 

I may say here that I never saw a breech- 
loader in the hands of -a Southern soldier, nor 
were ever any large numbers taken from the 
Yankees. If they had been, they would cer- 
tainly have been brought and shown at head- 
quarters, as was the case with some Spencer 
rifles and a good lot of revolving six-shooter 
rifles, and some excellent breech-loading cavalry 
carbines. 

Attached to each corps were some picked 
sharpshooters, armed with a telescopic Whit- 
worth rifle, with which they did great execu- 
tion. I never at any arsenal saw machinery 
or appliances for turning muzzle-loaders into 
breech-loaders, or heard that such an operation 
had ever been performed. 

Dr Cullen was so good as to furnish me with 
the following note upon medical matters. The 
medical department is organised thus :—Medi- 
cal director of the army ; medical director of 
the army corps; chief surgeon of division; 

senior surgeon of brigade. Each regiment has 
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a surgeon, an assistant-surgeon, two ambulances, 
and a medical waggon, belonging to it. Two 
men from each company are detailed to act as 
litter-bearers and attendants upon the wounded: 
these follow the troops on the field of battle, 
and convey men to the hospitals in the rear. 
The flap operation is generally performed. Re- 
sections of the humerus at the elbow and 
shoulder joints are done hundreds of times 
with great success. 

By the by, Dr Cullen showed me the returns 
to his department for the month of August of 
the year, from which it appears that in the 
whole of Longstreet’s corps in the field there 
was but one death during that period, and 
that was a man who had just returned from a 
Yankee prison, bringing the seeds of disease 
with him. This month of August was so 
oppressively hot, that all operations between 
the opposing armies of Lee and Meade were 
suspended. This is a very remarkable fact, and 
shows what good stuff the Confederate soldiers 
are made of. It must be remembered that the 


month of August followed immediately after a 
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very severe campaign, where the men had been 
exposed to many and great hardships from 
forced marches, bad weather, unequal food, &e. 


Thirty - five years ago, the whole country 
about Chattanooga, down nearly to Atlanta in 
Georgia, was inhabited by Indians, chiefly 
Cherokees: and there are a good many still 
scattered over the mountainous regions of North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, but the ma- 
jority were induced to emigrate beyond the 
Mississippi. In the Indian territory set apart 
for them in the West, the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks, and Cherokees especially have 
become quite civilised, and are wonderfully 
thriving. They have some of the best cotton 
ground in their territory, and are large slave- 
owners ; and many of them are very wealthy. 
They have churches and public schools, and their 
native eloquence having been developed by 
education, some have become famous preachers. 
Their greatest bane is whisky ; and though the 
Government makes great efforts to prevent it, 
the traders still succeed in smuggling it in. In 
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this war they have almost all taken the side of 
the South. 

The chief of the Cherokees is John Ross, 
whose grandfather emigrated hither from Scot- 
land and married an Indian squaw. An old 
gentleman, whom we met at the top of Lookout 
Mountain, told us that he had known him well 
some fifty years since; that he was a very 
clever man, and had had his children well 
educated at Nashville in Tennessee. His resid- 
ence was at Rossville, which is in the centre of 
our present camp, the Cherokees having in his 
day inhabited this part of the country. The 
dignity of chief of that nation has now been 
hereditary for three generations. 

After a few sunshiny days we had some 
pouring wet ones ; it was found that our camp 
was on too low ground to be comfortable, and 
we removed some distance to the rear. 

By this time Dr Cullen had arrived from 
Richmond, and with him came L. ; and as Dr 
Cullen had—besides his own tent and those of 
the other staff doctors who had not yet arrived 


—a large hospital tent, large enough to accom- 
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modate twenty people, I thought I had crowded 
my friends long enough, and accepted his kind 
invitation to move over and take up my old 
quarters again with him. 

Old Jeff, the cook, was rather in a grumbling 
mood. “This is not like old Virginny, sir; 1 
shall find it very hard to keep up my dignity 
here, sir ;” his dignity consisting in providing 
us good breakfasts and dinners. And, indeed, 
provisions are scarce and not very good. Beef 
is tough, bacon is indifferent, and mutton is 
rarely to be had: chickens and eggs are almost 
unheard-of delicacies, and we have to ride ten 
miles to get a pat of butter. 

During anything like a long stay im one 
camp all energies very soon tend to the point 
of how to improve the diet, and many Jong 
rides are taken with that sole object in view, 
and with very various success. 

If any one can boast of a leg of mutton, he 
considers it quite a company dish, to which 
friends must be invited. One of the most suc 
cessful caterers ‘is General Preston, and another 


is his adjutant-general, Major Owens, an old 
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friend, who in Virginia was aide to Colonel 
Walton. Owens is believed to have a flock of 
sheep hidden away somewhere. The General 
gave us a splendid supper one evening, with a 
profusion of delicate viands, and more than one 


bowl of hot punch made of some capital peach- 
brandy. 


Our own little camp was particularly well 
off, as Cullen came pretty well provided, and L. 
brought a box of good things with him from 
Richmond. No schoolboys can hail a hamper 
of prog with more gratification than a hungry 
lot of campaigners do, especially if they have 
been teetotalling rather more than they like. 

After a victory in Virginia there had always 
been a profusion of delicacies in the Confed- 
erate camp for a long time, but from these 
Western people nothing had been captured but 
guns and empty waggons, at which there was 
great disappointment; and many were quite in- 
dignant, thinking themselves cheated. “ Why, 
these Yankees are not worth killing,” said 


General — ; « they are not a bit better off 
than ourselves,” 
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L., after having one horse stolen at Rich- 
mond, had purchased another at Atlanta, and 
as mine had arrived with Cullen we had many 
a ride together. The camp was pretty exten- 
sive, and it was a three or four miles’ ride to 
visit many of our friends. 

There was a grand bombardment of Chatta- 
nooga one day, of which we had a splendid 
view from the top of Lookout Mountain. Not 
much harm was done, but it was a grand sight 
to see the guns blazing away far below us. 
On the top of the mountain is a large hotel, 
besides several villas and cottages. This used 
to be a favourite gathering-place in summel, 

but now every dwelling-place was deserted. 

We made our way into the hotel, and put 
chased half-a-dozen chairs from an old womat, 
who said they were not hers and that she had 
nothing to do with them; but she took our 
money and made our consciences easy. And 
the chairs were very useful. 

About this time the President came to pay ® 
visit to the camp, and there was a general ex- 


pectation that a change would take place ; but 
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none came, except in the weather, which had 
been dry and sunshiny, with a storm or a 
shower now and then, but now settled down to 
be wet and cold and nasty. 

The President remained two days, and on 
the second day went with a large suite to 
Lookout Mountain. Homewards he rode with 
General Longstreet, a hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the rest of the party, and they had a 
long confabulation, and, I believe, not a very 
satisfactory one. I rode with General Brecken- 
ridge, with whom, and General Custis Lee, I 
dined afterwards at General Gracie’s. After 
dinner we had some capital singing by some 
young fellows in Gracie’s brigade. 

Going home, I fell in with a courier who 
was riding in the same direction. He was a 
Louisianian, and we had a long chat together. 
Amongst other things, he told me that if he 
Met a negro in a fight, he should give him no 
quarter—that they had always treated the 
hegroes well, and if they fought against them 
how, they deserved no quarter, and he, for one, 
should give them none. [ remonstrated, say- 
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ing, it was no fault of the negro that he was 
forced to fight by the Yankees, and that he 
never would fight if he could help it, &c. To 
all which my friend assented, with a “ That’s 
so,” and I thought that T had made a convert ; 
but when I had exhausted my arguments, al- 
though he again repeated his “ That’s so,” he 
added, “ For all that, I shan’t give them any 
quarter.” 

Our black cook, Jeff, confided to me the 
other day’ his idea as to how the war should be 
carried on. 

“Why, sir, why don’t they do now as they 
used formerly to do? The generals used to 
dine together, and take their wine, and then 
one would say, ‘General, I'll fight you to-mor 
row at such and such a place,’ and then they 

would shake hands, and the next day they 
would fight their battle. That's what Na- 
poleon used to do,” Jeff concluded, “ and why 
don’t they do so now 2” 
A month after the battle of Chicamauga, we 
rode over the field of battle, which is sevél 


or eight miles to the rear of our camp. The 
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Yankee dead are still unburied, which is a 
great shame. 

Perhaps General Thomas thinks it beneath 
his dignity to ask permission to bury them ; or 
perhaps he thinks General Bragg will do it for 
him. This, however, he has no right to expect, 
as he is little more than a mile further from 
the battle-field than Bragg, who, if he sent 
large details of men eight miles to the rear 
whilst active operations are going on, would 
just as much have to demand a truce for the 
purpose as General Thomas, whose business it 
is. Besides, these poor fellows’ friends will be 
very anxious that they should be identified, 
that they may know where to find their graves. 
If there be one good feeling to be found in the 
North, it is the respect they show to their 
dead ; and doubtless, if these poor fellows had 
been identified and properly buried, very many 
of them would have been brought to their 
homes after the war, and their bones laid 
amongst their own kindred. Now the pigs 


are fattening on them—a disgusting sight to 


behold. 
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The rains had become continuous now, and 
the roads were nearly impassable for waggons, 
and no movements of importance could there- 
fore be anticipated. The army was in a bad 
way. Insufficiently sheltered, and continually 
drenched with rain, the men were seldom able 
to dry their clothes; and a great deal of sick- 
ness was the natural consequence. Few con- 
stitutions can stand being wet through for a 
week together ; and, moreover, the nights were 
bitterly cold, and the blankets were almost as 
scarce as tents. There was a great deal of dis- 
content, which was increased by its being well 
known that General Bragg was on very bad 
terms with many of his generals. 

The weather made it disagreeable to move 
about, and L., V., and I resolved to leave the 
army, and on the 22d of October we bade fare- 
well to our friends, and rode over to Chica- 
mauga station, some eight miles off. 

The road, over which the army drew all its 
supplies, was in a horrible state, and it was 
five o'clock in the evening before the cart with 


our small amount of luggage arrived, 


. 
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The trains were running wild—that is to 


say, at no fixed hours—and nobody could say 
when, or whether, any more would start that 
evening, several having just left, crowded with 
sick soldiers. 

We sat down rather disconsolate by the side 
of a lot of empty cars, which were guarded by 
a soldier, who was whistling merrily, with his 
hands in his pockets. Soon we made friends 
with him, and he promised us his assistance as 
soon as his guard should be up. 

Accordingly, when he was relieved, he took 
me with him, leaving L. and V. to guard our 
traps, promising to introduce me to the station- 
master, and “fix everything straight,” which 
he did. He then insisted on my taking supper 
with him, which I was very glad to do. He 
told me that he came from Memphis, and that, 
at the commencement of the war, his regiment 
had been reviewed by Lord John Russell, 
Whose stately appearance on horseback had 
impressed him very favourably. I tried to 
explain that he might be mistaken, but he was 
positive, and I only succeeded in so far shaking 
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his belief as to leave him with the idea that the 


gentleman he had admired was Lord William 
Russell, a brother to the famous Earl. He was 
determined not to be balked of his nobleman; 
but I suppose I need hardly say that the gen- 
tleman he alluded to was the well-known Wil- 
liam Russell, correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 

He was exceedingly obliging and useful to 
us ; and by eight o’clock we were packed into 
a luggage-van, and on our way. 

It poured with rain, and plenty of water 
came trickling down through the roof. 

One of our fellow-sufferers, a major, had pro- 
vided himself with a plentiful supper of bread 
and beef, and offered us some; but L. and L's 
although they had had no supper, were modest, 
and declined. After the major had gone to 
sleep, however, they changed their minds, and 
picked his pocket, and ate up the last morsel of 
his provisions. 

We travelled a few miles, and reached Cleve- 
land early in the morning. Here the train 
came to a dead stop, and did not move on till 
the afternoon. We allayed our hunger during 
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the day with some parched corn and ginger- 
bread, procured from a cottage at hand, and in 
the evening reached Dalton, where we had 
supper, and got into the regular train for 
Atlanta and Augusta. 

We were near being stopped by a stupid 
sentinel, because our passports were signed by 
Longstreet, and not by Bragg; but Captain 
Mackall, a nephew and aide of the General of 
the name, helped us through our difficulty, and 
we reached Augusta on the evening of the next 
day without further trouble. Here we thought 
ourselves entitled to a good rest, and made our- 
selves comfortable at the Planters’ Hotel. 

The largest powder-mills in the South are 
at Augusta. They, as well as the arsenal, are 
under the superintendence of Colonel Rains, 
who is inexhaustible in his ingenious contri- 
vances to overcome the want of hundreds of 
things necessary to his manufacture, and yet 
hardly to be procured in the South. 

The mills turn out 8400 Ib. of powder in 
thirteen hours. In fifteen hours, over 10,000 


lb. have been made. They began to work on 
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April the 27th, 1862, and since then one anda 
half million of pounds of powder have been 
sent to Richmond alone. At the present time 
most of the powder is sent to Charleston, which, 
with its many heavy guns, consumes an enor- 
mous amount. 

Percussion-caps used to be imported from 
the North, and we saw a lot which had been 
manufactured at some place in Connecticut, 
but they are already independent of the enemy 
for this important article. At one time 80 
many were sent from the North that they were 
absolutely a drug in the market. The char- 
coal is excellent, being made of cotton-wood, 2 
sort of white poplar, which has no knots like 
the willow. Of sulphur they had large stores 
when the war commenced; and saltpetre 18 
imported a good deal through the blockade. 

The powder-magazines are under ground, 
and are, moreover, divided above ground by 
thick brick traverses. The roofs are of ziD¢, 
and very light; so that if one magazine blows 
up, it cannot set fire to its neighbours. 

We were much struck with the powder made 
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slag 


for the enormous Blakeley guns at Charleston. 
A charge of this powder looks more like a bag 
of coals than anything else, each grain being as 
big as a hen’s egg. 

The guard duty at the powder-mills is done 
by lads of from 16 to 18 years of age, of whom 
there is a battalion of 500 at Augusta. 

Another day, Colonel Rains obligingly lend- 
ing us his carriage, we visited the old U.S. 
Arsenal, a couple of miles from the city, where 
small-arm ammunition, percussion-caps, hand- 
grenades with sensitive tubes, &c., were being 
made up under the superintendence of Captain 
Finny. Small-arms had been made here, but 
the workshops were being removed to the city 
for the convenience of transport. We also went 
over the Government cannon-foundry, which is 
under the personal superintendence of Colonel 
Rains. The Colonel informed us that he could 
turn out a Napoleon a-day here, but at present 
it was not necessary. In addition to the can- 
hon captured from the enemy, the Confederates 
had manufactured and imported above a thou- 


sand since the war commenced. They were 
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then making Napoleons of Austrian metal—a 
composition of copper, tin, wrought-iron, and 
zinc, very strong and very light, and had al- 
ready turned out seventy. 

Colonel Rains uses a polygonal core of sand 
and clay in manufacturing his hollow projec- 
tiles, which, by weakening the iron in regular 
lines, causes a round shell to burst into eleven, 
and a conical shell for rifled guns into nineteen, 
regular sections. 

Colonel Rains told us that Colonel Bunford 
was the real inventor of the Dahlgren, and 
Captain Blakeley of the Parrott gun. One of 
the big Blakeley guns at Charleston had been 
seriously damaged at the first discharge, and 
the Colonel was one of the committee to inquire 
into the cause, and made the report on it. 

It seems that there was an air-chamber to 
permit the gas, on explosion, to obtain its full 
a new invention—and this 


force in the gun 
air-chamber having been stuffed full of powde!, 
the misfortune occurred. The gun has, how- 
ever, been repaired, and the second one worked 


satisfactorily from the commencement. 


with our coats off. 
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The “stores” at Augusta are excellent, and 
well supplied ; but the bookseller was a queer 
fellow. I wished to buy one of his books, but 
he refused to sell it. “Can’t let you have that, 
sir ; it’s my last copy.” 

There is a very good theatre here, where they 
play every night. The Planters’ Hotel is an 
excellent one ; everything good except the tea, 
which was so weak, that V. wondered how it 
could get out of the spout. 

So mild was the weather that, on the Ist of 
November, we followed the example of other 
inmates of the hotel, and sat in the baleony 
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CHAPTER X. 


WE spent a full week at Augusta, and then L, 
left us, going straight to Richmond, and V. 
and I went to Charleston. 

We found the city unchanged, except that, 
since the occupation of the whole of Morris 
Island by the Yankees, blockade-running had 
pretty well come to an end, though it recom- 
menced somewhat later. 

There had been some intermission in the 
shelling of the city, and the Yankees had been 
engaged in turning Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg to their own account, and were now 
I 
made an excursion to this place one night with 
Major Pringle, the quartermaster, who had to 
furnish its supplies. It happened that the 


from thence pounding away at Sumter. 


Yankees were particularly attentive that night, 
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and shelled us considerably. They had got a 
calcium light on the point of Morris Island 
nearest the fort, which threw such a brilliant 
glare all around it that we could not approach 
In a steamer, but had to take to a row-boat. 
As we neared the fort and got within the 
range of the calcium light, where it was as 
clear as day, they fired at us furiously—being 
about three-quarters of a mile distant ; but we 
macle good haste to reach the fort, and scrambled 
into it as fast as we could, without any accident. 

Here, in the bomb-proof, we were of course 
perfectly safe; and indeed casualties now sel- 
dom occur except through heedlessness on the 
part of the men. To-day, however, two men 
were killed and a few wounded. One poor 
fellow was brought in with half his head shot 
off; and going out into the area with Major 
Elliot, the commandant, a man met us coming 
In with his jaw broken, 

This night they were firing chiefly with 
Mortar shells, which look magnificent as they 
soar majestically up in air to a great height, 
and then slowly descend. 


SUMMERVILLE. 


N.B.—If you are anywhere near, and look 
up, they appear as if they were coming straight 
towards you, and must inevitably hit the very 


spot where you are standing. 

In the fort there is always plenty of time 
to get out of way, and whenever one is seen 
coming the sentinels give warning to “look 
out.” The sentinels themselves generally have 
a place to dodge into; but on dark nights 
many have to be posted in insecure places to 
guard against an assault. 

The bomb-proofs at Sumter are lofty, well 
ventilated, and perfectly secure. The shot 
from the Parrott guns have brass “ fixings,” 
and the men make little fortunes by collecting 
and selling it for a dollar the pound. 

We made an excursion to Summerville, some 
twenty miles from Charleston, where there 1s a 
large hotel and a number of country residences. 
Standing in the midst of a magnificent pine 


forest, Summerville was always a favourite re 


sort of the Charlestonians during the hot sea- — 


son, and at present it is crowded with refugees: 


It is said to be remarkably healthy. 
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From hence we visited Middleton Place, on 
the Ashley river, a good specimen of a gentle- 

| man’s country-seat in South Carolina. The 
residences of the gentry in the South cannot, 

of course, compare with the “stately homes of 
England,” as property is here usually divided 

on the death of the owner; and however 
wealthy a man may be, he cannot reckon upon 

his grandchildren being able to inhabit a house 

which may be suitable for his own establish- 

ment and style of living. But they are very 
pleasant abodes, and at Middleton Place the 
gardens were beautiful. There were tea-trees 

; and coffee-plants, avenues of immense camel- 
lias—japonicas, as they insist on calling them 
here—besides magnificent live oaks in the mea- 

dows by the river-side. The owner was not at 

home, but we were entertained by his servants 
(slaves), who did the honours remarkably well, 
brought us luncheon, and showed us all over 

the place, of which they were as proud as if 

it belonged to them. Evidently they were 
Much attached to their home, as well as to 


their master ; and, indeed, they are a warm- 
M 
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hearted and affectionate race, and deserve to 
be as happy as they are under the present 
system, which requires but few alterations to 
be as beneficial to. both parties as any that can 
be imagined. 

The possible division of families and disre- 
gard. of marital rights, which are repugnant to 
the feelings of every Southerner, would have 
been prevented by law long ago but for the 
irritation caused by the interference of the 
Abolitionists of the North, and the conviction 
that cases of the sort were exceedingly rare— 
* much more rare, they maintain, than cases of 
brutal murder in England—and were already 
punished by such universal ignominy, that it 
has been thought better to rely on moral re- 
straint than to enact laws which the Abolition- 
ists would claim the credit of having forced 
them to make. 

The few cases where plantations have been 
broken up and the negro families sold without 
regard to marital and human rights, have al- 
most invariably taken place when Northern 
creditors, some of them members of H. W. 
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Beecher’s congregation (I could name iastan- 
ces), have insisted upon their pound of flesh. 
In South Carolina negroes are as well pro- 
tected by the laws as white men, and in some 
cases better. In criminal cases, for instance, a 
hegro is tried before a court of three judges, 
the jury being composed of five white men, 
who must themselves be owners of negroes, 
and he can only be convicted by a unanimous 
verdict of this jury, with which one of the 
judges at least must agree. Apropos of the 
laws of South Carolina, I believe it is not gen- 
erally known that at the settlement of the 
colony in 1670 the constitution was framed 
by John Locke, the famous philosopher, after 
the pattern of that of Plato’s model republic. 
During our sojourn at Charleston we stayed 
at the house of Mr Ch., who is celebrated for 
his little dinners, and who almost daily invited 
Some friends to meet us; and we had “a good 
time of it,” as they say in this country. 
Charleston is celebrated for its madeira, 
which is always kept in the garrets at the top 
of the house to ripen, and never in the cellar. 
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It is hardly considered drinkable until it has 
been twenty years in bottle, but then it is de- 
licious. 

At Mr Ch’s we often met Mr Timrod, a 
gentleman whose name has not yet spread as 
widely as it undoubtedly will do; but he writes 
beautiful poetry, which no one who has read it 


can fail to admire. I believe a collection of his 


poems is soon to be published in England. 

We had some capital music at this time, as 
well as when we were here before, at a Mr 
Walker’s, whose musical friends used to assem- 
ble at his house every Wednesday. 

We left Charleston for Wilmington in the 
afternoon of November the 12th, and got seats 
in the “ladies’ car.” At two o'clock next 
morning there was a sudden smash, and we 
found ourselves bumping along on the sleepers. 
Our car had evidently got off the rails. 

Fortunately the engine with the ba 
car broke loose from us, and we stopped ; but 
hen we alighted we found we had been 1 ® 


oroave- 
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W. 
critical position. The two passenger-car's were 


piled up against each other in a most ext 
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ordinary way, and if we had gone on a few 
yards farther we must inevitably have toppled 
over the embankment. No one was damaged ; 
and the only two ladies in the car behaved 
admirably. 

“Tam so glad no one is hurt,” was all that 
one of them said: “ Yes, I’m so glad,” said the 
other. 

And they quietly got out with the rest, and 
we waited for assistance. Presently the loco- 
motive and baggage-cars came back, and the 
passengers and traps were picked up and 
squeezed in amongst the luggage and fire- 
wood, 

Whilst the transit was taking place, V. 
facetiously asked the conductor what they in- 
tended to charge for the extra performance. 
“Oh, nothing at all, sir: we make no charge ; 
we break people’s bones and bury them for 
nothing, sir, on this road.” And so I believe 
they do, now and then. 

V. had been upset several times before, but 
it was my first adventure of the kind, and I 


rather congratulated myself upon the occur- 
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rence, as travelling in America would be in- 
complete without a railroad accident. 

We were not far from Wilmington when our 
mishap occurred, and arrived there early in the 
morning. We were shown into a very dirty 
room, with one bed for us both: the hotel was 
crowded ; but happily we were not obliged to 
remain there, as we found our blockade-running 
friends, from whom we had parted at Augusta, 
established at Wilmington in a fine large house, 
to which they invited us, and made us cordially 
welcome. 

In the morning we paid our respects to 
General Whiting, who is in command here, and 
called upon several other gentlemen to whom 
we had letters of introduction. 

Wilmington is at present the most important 
port of entry in the South, and the custom- 
house receipts, both here and at Charleston, 
last year, far exceeded anything they had ever 
been during a similar period before the war. 
There were about a dozen blockade-running 
steamers lying at the wharves, loading cotton, 
and unloading all manner of stores brought 
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from Bermuda and Nassau. Besides cotton, 
the chief exports are tobacco and rosin. One 
great treat we had here was to find English 
newspapers in abundance, and of dates little 
more than a month old. 

A day or two after our arrival we went down 
to Fort Fisher, at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
the Commandant, Colonel Lamb, taking us 
down in his boat. Going down we met three 
steamers coming up the river, having success- 
fully run the blockade, the Hansa, the Lucy, 
and the Bendigo. We exchanged cheers as 
they passed us; but the great sight is when 
they come up to the wharves. They all dress 
up with flags as if for a victory; and as the 
ships which belong to the same company do 
the same, the spectacle is very gay. The cheer- 
ing, too, is vociferous, and all those who have 
any interest in the vessel must, no doubt, feel 
extremely comfortable, as every successful trip 
brings an enormous profit. The moon is the 
blockade-runner’s greatest enemy; but these 
vessels to-day had come in, notwithstanding 
the moon, which did not set till three o’clock 
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in the morning. Fort Fisher consists of a long 
line of forts and batteries of all sorts and sizes. 
The most peculiar one is an artificial hill 
mounted with two guns, in order to give a 
plunging fire upon any vessel that may attempt 
to pass. A fleet trying to get into the river 
would have to run the gauntlet of these batteries 
for more than a mile, and would most assuredly 
suffer very severely in the attempt. There are 
two inlets to Cape Fear river. Fort Fisher 
is the chief defence of the northern, and Fort 
Caswell of the southern one. Although very 
formidable, the fortifications were still being 
strengthened, and large numbers of negroes 
were at work. 

In the far distance we could see two Federal 
men-of-war keeping up a nominal blockade. 
They always remain at a respectful distance, 
for if they come within three or four miles, 
Colonel Lamb is apt to make targets of them, 


and his gun practice is very accurate.* They 


* The U.S. ship Connecticut, 11 guns, can tell of some extra- 
ordinarily accurate practice she experienced from a ‘* Whitworth” 
at the distance of full five miles, much to the astonishment of both 
captain and crew. I heard this lately through a Northern guurce. 
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seldom catch a blockade-runner going in or out, 
but if on the high seas they can capture a ship 
laden with a suspicious cargo, they condemn 
her as a prize without more ado; and as the 
vessels all sail under the supposed protection 
of the British flag, the owners never have any 
redress. 

Sometimes a vessel gets “beached,” as in a 
dark night it is very difficult exactly to hit the 
point for which they are steering. This ac- 
cident happened to the Ceres, a noble double 
screw steamer, that was making her first voy- 
age. The Yankees coming up in the morning, 
the ship had to be set on fire ; her mail and a 
small portion of passengers’ lu ggage were sayed, 
but the cargo was lost. Some of the passengers 
had had a narrow escape, the ebbing tide havy- 
ing carried their boat far out to sea, but event- 
ually all got safe to land. 

Mr C.,a brother of the head of the firm with 
Whose agents at Wilmington we were staying, 
after getting to the shore, walked off the wharf 
again into the sea in the twilight, but. being 


exceedingly tall, the water only reached his 
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neck, and he quietly returned to the dry 
land. 

While we were at Wilmington the news 
arrived of the disastrous battle of Missionary 
Ridge. The Yankees had been very heavily 
reinforced after the battle of Chicamauga, and 
Bragg had detached Longstreet to lay siege to 
Knoxville in Eastern Tennessee. The Con- 
federate lines extended to an enormous length; 
the men were more or less ill and dispirited, 
having suffered severely from the effects of 
the inclement weather, and unaccustomed cold 
climate. Upon the whole, it was a matter of 
congratulation that affairs turned out no worse 
than they did. 

Bragg gave up the command of the army; 
and his successor, Joe Johnstone, took up 4 
position only a few miles to the rear of the one 
evacuated, and maintained it during the whole 
winter. The Yankees turned their victory of 
Missionary Ridge to no better account than 
the Confederates had done that of Chica- 


mauga. 
The following is a letter I received from a 
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officer who was engaged on the right wing of 
Brage’s army :— 


‘* Headquarters, Cleburne’s Division, 
Army of Tennessee, 
Tunnel Hill, Ga., 7th Dec. 1863. 
“,.. I will do my best to relate to you some of 
the past events since your departure from this army. 

“Shortly after you left, Longstreet, as you may 
know, received a separate command, and was sent to 
Eastern Tennessee. There, luck did not altogether 
favour him before Knoxville, and he has had to beat 
a retreat into Virginia. Now in regard to our own 
division: For a long time after you left, the only 
movements we made were to continually shift our 
position along the old line of breastworks. How- 
ever, at last, on the 24th (I think it was), General 
Cleburne was ordered to assume command of an 
expedition going to East Tennessee, consisting of 
Buckner’s and his own divisions. 

“On the 24th most of Buckner’s command man- 
aged to get away on the cars from Chicamauga. 
That evening we received orders to march back at 
Once to Missionary Ridge. The cause for thus sud- 
denly ordering us back to the Ridge was, that the 
penny had attacked our pickets and driven them 
im, and that a general engagement was expected 
next day. 

“Next day, the 25th, we received orders to act as 
the reserve of the army, and were at once sent over 
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to the extreme right of Missionary Ridge, to defeat 
a movement of the enemy in that direction. The 
enemy had been crossing the river on a pontoon, 
with the aid of two steamers. That day we had no 
fighting to speak of, only a little skirmishing, which 
showed the enemy that we were inclined to dispute 
their advance. On the left, however, the case was 
different. 

“The whole day long, and a great part of the 
night, a battle had been raging on Lookout Moun- 
tain, which ended in the enemy driving Major-Gene- 
ral Stevenson, together with his division, from their 
position, with a loss on their side, as they admit, of 
5000 killed and wounded. 

“The next day the ball opened pretty briskly on 
the right. Three times did they charge our posi- 
tion, and three times were they repulsed. General 
Stevenson was ordered to report to General Cle- 
burne, who made use of one of the regiments of 
Cumming’s brigade. The third charge was the most 
determined of the lot. They managed to reach the 
crest of the hill, and there they fought us for about 
two hours, at a distance varying from twenty to 
thirty paces ;—so close were they that our officers 
threw stones. Our men fought behind some breast- 
works, which had been hastily constructed during 
the night. 

“General Cleburne ended this prolonged fight by 
ordering a charge to be made on the enemy, both in 
front and in flank: by this gallant movement, We 
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captured about 400 or 500 prisoners, and seven 
stands of colours. 

“General Sherman’s corps was the one we fought . 
on the right. It must have numbered about 28,000 
muskets. Sherman had promised his men a fur- 
lough if they took the Ridge, which, thank God, 
they never did. During the second charge my horse 
was shot in the neck, and I was ordered to change 
my horse, which I was unable to do, so I had to foot 
it for the rest of the fight. When we took the pri- 
soners, some 400 of them were put in my charge; 
333 I turned over to the Provost-Marshal, the rest to 
the surgery, and retyrned to my post. 

“ By this time General Cleburne had heard of the 
sad catastrophe on the left and centre of our line, 
and that he was expected to cover our retreat. He 
ordered me at once to send the prisoners to Chica- 
mauga, which I did, footing it all the way. I shall 
hever forget the sight which I witnessed next morn- 
ing, when I joined General Cleburne again. He was 
in Chicamauga with the division in the best spirits 
possible, and in excellent order, whilst the most 
of the army resembled more the miserable crowds 
you would behold gathering around some gallows. 
Greedy for loot, they were to be seen eagerly ran- 
sacking all the burning stores. 

“At last we managed to bundle these useless fel- 
lows out, and the retreat. commenced in a more regu- 
lar manner. On the 26th the enemy’s advance came 
Upon us at Ringold. General Cleburne ambushed 
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his men, and waited quietly for them to drive our 
cavalry in. You know the name the cavalry have 
out here, so you may judge he had not long to wait. 
The enemy evidently expected to meet some opposi- 
tion in and on Taylor’s Gap and Ridge, for they dis- 
mounted their cavalry and sent them forward to feel 
us. General Cleburne sent me round the skirmishers 
on our left to tell them not to fire a shot till the 
enemy should get up close on us, and then to let 
them have it. They obeyed the order well, “and, 
together with the only two cannon we had, which 
had been double-shotted with grape, we gave the 
enemy ‘what for.’ All the rest of our cannon had 
been pushed on to the rear. You may readily guess 
that the enemy’s cavalry did not stop long to con 
sider what to do; they just broke and ran. Thus 
their first line was broken. 

“Their infantry, then in heavy masses, tried to 
dislodge us. Every advance of theirs was boldly 
met by us, and always ended in their being badly 
repulsed and roughly handled. I was hit on the 
right arm by a Minié ball whilst carrying one of the 
enemy’s colours that we had just captured. 

“Joe Hooker was the man we had the pleasur 
of fighting there. We retired from there, carry- 
ing with us about fifty prisoners and two stands of 
colours. You may see my arm was not very badly 
hurt, as I am writing to you now. The army now is, 
for the most part, around Dalton, Ga. ; and we, the 
advance-guard, are stationed at Tunnel Hill, Ga. ; 
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General Cleburne commands the cavalry in our 
front as well as his own division It is generally 
supposed that he will be made lieutenant-general for 
having saved the army. 

“The enemy’s loss on the right at Missionary 
Ridge must have been very heavy; at Ringold they 
left 505 graves, besides carrying off with them two 
cartloads of dead. Our loss in the two engage- 
ments was comparatively small; 600, I think, will 
cover it all. They burnt the town of Ringold only 
for revenge; also the pretty little village of Green- 
ville, and have left the population without food. 
Grant and Hooker and Casey were the three major- 
generals before us at Ringold. At the end of our 
last fight we got up two more cannons to help us.— 


I remain,” &c. 


Early in December we proceeded to Rich- 
mond, accompanied by Captain Fearn. We 
had been introduced to the conductor of the | 
train, who secured us comfortable seats, and 
our hospitable friends at Wilmington had 
provided us with a large hamper of provisions 
of all sorts—a very useful precaution before a 
long railroad journey in the present state of 
affairs. Thus our travels were not so unpleas- 


ant as they might otherwise have been. Thirty 
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hours of railway brought us to our destination, 
and we took up our old quarters at the Bal- 
lard House. Richmond now presented a very 
different aspect from what it had done in 
summer. Congress, as well as the State 
Legislature of Virginia, was in session ; the 
shops were full of stores, and crowded with 
purchasers ; hosts of furloughed - officers and 
soldiers perambulated the streets ; hotels, res- 
taurants, and bar-rooms were crowded with 
guests, and the whole city presented a lively 
appearance. 

There was some outery, even from the pul- 
pits, against the gaieties that were going 00, 
but General Lee was reported to have said 
that the young ladies were quite right to afford 
the officers and soldiers on furlough as mu¢h 
amusement as possible; and _ balls, tableaux 
vivants, and all kinds of social gatherings, weré 
the order of the day. 

Gambling, however, as an unmitigated vice, 
has lately been checked by the Virginia Legis: 
lature. They debated a little whether to le- 


galise gambling, and by making it a public 
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amusement to check gamblers by public opin- 
jon, or whether to put it down by severe 
measures, and decided for the latter. All 
gamblers caught in the fact were to be heavily 
fined, and the banker to be flogged. Corporal 
punishment is not otherwise generally popular 
in this country, and has been abolished even in 
the army, where it is so necessary for the protec- 
tion of the good soldiers, who under the lockup 
and imprisonment system are punished by extra 
duty for the faults of unworthy comrades, to 
whom a term of imprisonment is generally a 
matter of indifference, if not of positive satis- 
faction. Good soldiers are never flogged, and 
there is no more hardship or disgrace to them 
in bad ones being thus punished than there is to 
good people in murderers being hanged. And 
there is another consideration with regard to 
flogging, namely, that in time of war many men 
have to be shot for offences for which otherwise 
4 sound flogging would be an adequate punish- 
Ment, and, as an example, a sufficient preventive. 

Colonel Brien and Major Von Borcke met 
WS at the hotel, and carried us off to the 

N 
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“Oriental Saloon,” when we had a capital sup- 
per, and sat talking till a late hour. 

‘As the South is supposed just now to be in 
a starving condition, | will insert here the bill 
of fare of the Oriental Saloon, together with a 
little bill or two for meals partaken at that 


establishment :— 


ORIENTAL, 8TH 


JANUARY 1864. 


BILL OF FARE. 


SOUPS. 
Por in 
Beef, 1.50 
Chicken. 
Macaroni. 
Vegetable. 
Clam. 
Oyster. 
Terrapin. 
Turtle. 
Mock turtle. 


FOWLS. 


Roast turkey, . 3.50 
Roast goose. 
Roast ducks. 


Roast chickens, 3.50 


FISH. 


Rock fish, F ; P 
Chub. 

Shad. 

Perch. 

Herrings. 


5.00 


MEATS. 


Roast Beef, 
Roast mutton, 
Roast pork, 
Roast lamb, 
Roast veal, 


STEAKS. 


Beef steaks, 
Pork steaks, 
Mutton chops, 
Veal cutlets, 
Vehison steaks, . 


Ham and eggs, « 

Boiled eggs, 

Poached eggs, 

Scrambled eggs, 

| Fried eggs, . 

Omelette, . 
OYSTERS. 

Fried oysters, 

Scolloped oysters, 

Roasted oysters, 


Crabs and lobsters. 


| Raw oysters, 


SUNDRIES. 


Plate, 


3.00 


3.00 


8.00 


8.00 


Dish. 


8,50 
3.50 
3,50 
3.50 
3.50 


8.50 


. 2.00 
. 2,00 


3,00 


. 8,00 
. 8,00 


. 5.00 
. 5,00 


5,00 


. 8.00 


—_————[_ 
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BIRDS. 
Partridge, . 
Sora, 
Robin. 
Snipe. 
Plover. 
Woodcock, 


VEGETABLES, 


Cabbage, 

Tomato. 

Green pease, 
Black-eyed pease. 
Cucumbers. 
Onions, 
Lettuce. 
Squashes, 
Snaps, 
Lima beans, 
Trish potatoes, 
Sweet potatoes, 
Salad, 
Asparagus, 
Celery, 


BILL OF FARE, 


3.50 


1,00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


2.00 


195 
Cup. 
Pure coffee, 3.00 
Pure tea, 2.00 
Fresh milk, 2.00 
WINES. 
Bottle. 
| Champagne, - 50.00 
Madeira, . 50.00 
Port, . . 25.00 
Claret, . 20.00 
| Chery, : . 35.00 
LIQUORS. 
Drink. 
French brandy, . 3.00 
Apple brandy, 2.00 
Peach brandy, 2.00 
Holland gin, 2.00 
Rye whisky, 2.00 
MALT LIQUORS. 
Bottle. 
Porter, . 12.00 
Ale, . 12.00 
Half a bottle, 6.00 
CIGARS, 
Fine havana, 1,00 


Other brands of a fine quality. 


Bread, 50 ese<Butter, 1 dol.—Hot rolls, 1 dol. 50 cents. 
GAME OF ALL KINDS IN SEASON. 
Terrapins served up in every style. 
PETER K. MORGAN, Sen., Proprietor. 


ORIENTAL SaLoon, 15TH JAN. 1864. 


Soup for nine, 
Venison steak, nine, 
Fried Potatoes, 

7 birds, . 

Baked potatoes, 
Celery, . 
Bread and butter, 
Coffee, 

Apples, , 


Dinner, . 


« 144.50 | 


Dols. 


13.50 
31.50 

9,00 
24.00 

9.00 
18.50 
14.00 
18.00 
12.00 


Dols, 

5 bottles of madeira, 250.00 
6 bottles claret, 120.00 
1 urn cocktail, . 65.00 
Jelly, 20.00 
Cake, 20.00 
1 dozen cigars, 12.00 
Wines and desserts, 487.00 
Dinner, 144.50 
Total, 631.50 
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These, it is true, are most remarkable for the 
nominal high prices of everything, but it must 
be remembered that the reason the paper money 
here is worth so little is that there is such a 
profusion of it. Indeed, the country has been 
swamped with bank-notes. For a time, such 
was the confidence of the people that they 
would eventually pay their debt, that paper 
was only at a small discount ; but in the spring 
of this year (1863) Congress passed a measure 
enabling the Government to issue fifty millions 
of dollars a-month in paper money, without 
pledging any material guarantee for its evel 
tual redemption, and since then the currency 
has naturally become more and more worthless. 
At present Congress 1s engaged in passing 4 
measure to correct all this; the whole floating 
debt is to be funded, and a new currency issued 
on sounder principles. 

But to return to the question of starvation 
in the Southern States, for it is true that many 
people here apprehended such a misfortune. | 

have no opportunity of seeing much of avhat go 
on in the private houses of the poorer people 
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and can only judge from what I see at hotels, 
and eating and boarding-houses. Here, not hun- 
dreds, but thousands upon thousands of people 
take their meals, and one may fairly conclude 
that what is set before them is what they are 
accustomed to expect at their own homes. 

I confess I never saw such universal profu- 
sion, and, I may say, waste. Hot meats and 
cold meats, venison pies, fish, oysters (prepared 
in half-a-dozen different ways), eggs, boiled, 
poached, “scrambled,” and in omelettes, hot 
rolls and cakes, several kinds of bread, fruit in 
the season, &c. &c., are served up for breakfast, 
with “Confederate” (i. ¢., artificial) coffee and 
tea, at hotels and boarding-houses, in quantities 
sufficient to satisfy an army of hungry soldiers. 

At three o’clock a proportionate amount of 
food is served up for dinner, and the supper at 
eight is little less abundant. And for lodging 
and this board, a sum about equivalent to two 
shillings or half-a-crown has to be paid. At 
the eating-houses on the railroad, where the 
trains stop for meals, the supply is similar. 

Accustomed to this extraordinary plenty, 
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many families may now complain at having to 
content themselves with less than their former 
profusion, and yet the country is evidently 
very far from the starvation which the Yankees 
so charitably reckon upon as one of their chief 
auxiliaries in destroying the population of the 
South. 

I never happened to see the official order for 
rations to soldiers, but the following order 
shows the ample allowance made to the negro 
labourers when I was at Mobile :-— 

“ENGINEER OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 
MoBILE, ALA., December 9, 1863. 

“ General Orders, No. 2. 

“J, The rations furnished by the Government to 
negroes employed on public works, will, in accord- 
ance with General Order No. 138, A. & L G, 0, 
consist of :— 

Beef—1 lb. to the ration, daily issue. 
Pumpkins—1 lb. to the ration, daily issue. 
Meal—1} lb. to the ration, daily issue. 
Rice—10 lb. per 100 rations, 8 days in 15. 
Pease—15 lb. per 100 rations, 7 days in 15. 
Vinegar—4 gallon per 100 rations, daily issue 
Soap—4 lb. per 100 rations, daily issue. 
Salt—44 lb. per 100 rations, daily issue. 

“JI. Yard-masters will see that their Commissaries 
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and Overseers are furnished with the necessary scales, 
weights, and measures to weigh and measure the 
issues of rations made for each yard. 

“III. The attention of Overseers is again called to 
Par. I. of General Rules and Regulations, ordered 
Nov. 11, 63. They will see that the negroes in their 
charge receive not only full rations, but also that 
they be properly prepared and justly distributed. 

“They will report to the Yard-master any defi- 
ciency in the issue of rations, and in all cases in 
which the Overseer shall have neglected to observe 


‘this rule, rations shall be purchased by the Yard- 


commissary, and their price be deducted from the 
wages of the delinquent Overseer. 


“'V. SHELIHA, Leut.-Colonel.” 


I have alluded before to the visit we now 
paid to the Libby Prison, where 970 Yankee 
officers were confined. As I then said, their 
quarters were remarkably clean and comfort- 
able. At Belle Isle we found 7000 Yankee 
Prisoners in tents. They had only thirteen 
sick at the time. 

Amongst the prisoners General Neil Dow, 
the Maine-liquor-law man, was pointed out to 
us. He was caught in Louisiana, where he 
used to be subject to very severe attacks of 
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kleptomania, and it was a matter of surprise 
and indignation to some that he had not been 
called to account here for some of his misdo- 
ings; but I suppose the authorities thought it 
better that some good Southerner in captivity 
should be liberated by an exchange for him, 


which was soon afterwards done. 


For a long time all prisoners taken on either 
side were immediately paroled and sent home 
to their own country till an exchange could be 
effected, which was done by the heads of the 
Bureaux of Exchange on either side, to whom 
the written paroles of the prisoners had been 
forwarded. Now, however, on different pre- 
texts, the Yankees refuse to exchange, as from 
obvious reasons it is more worth their while to 
keep 40,000 Southerners in prison than to re- 
lease an equal number of their own men. That 
the poor fellows on both sides suffer and die, is 
not the kind of thing to influence the Wash- 
ington Administration. 

We visited the Tredegar Ironworks, the 
largest establishment of the kind in the South- 


ern States. Heavy guns, rails, and railroad- 
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ear wheels are made here, and every kind of 
manufacture in iron. 

We met several friends who had come on 
furlough to Richmond from Longstreet’s army 
in Eastern Tennessee. They all said that 
Knoxville would have been certainly taken if 
they had had two days more to spare, as the 
key to the position was already in their hands ; 
but Brage’s defeat at Chattanooga enabled the 
Yankees to send reinforcements to Burnside, 
and Longstreet was forced to give it up. 

One day, at Major Norris’s, I met a gentle- 
man from Maryland who has lately been obliged 
to take refuge in the South. Colonel Sothern 
had a large plantation on the Patuxent, in St 
Mary’s county, Maryland. One day a steamer 
came up the river and landed some twenty-five 
or thirty negro soldiers, with two officers, at a 
Wharf near to Colonel Sother’s house. It soon 
became evident that they were on a recruiting 
expedition—z. e., bent on kidnapping darkies 
to serve as substitutes. 

One of the officers, Lieutenant Ebenezer 


White of Massachusetts, with two men, came 
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up to the plantation where the negroes were 
at work in the fields, and without further 
ado laid hands upon some forty of them, 
and was carrying them off to the steamer. 
Upon this Colonel Sothern, seizing his fowling- 


piece, which was loaded, and followed by his 
son, sallied out to protect his servants and his 
property, and on reaching the party called to 
his negroes to return to him. 

Reassured by the appearance of their master, 
they immediately did so, and in spite of the 
threats and menaces of the officer refused to 
proceed any further with him. 

An altercation ensued, and the lieutenant, 
furious at his disappointment, seized a musket 
from one of his men, and, pointing it at young 
Sothern, pulled the trigger. Fortunately the 
cap exploded without discharging the piece; 
the lieutenant then rushed at Mr Sothern with 
fixed bayonet, which was within an inch of his 
son’s breast when Colonel Sothern fired and 
shot the ruffian dead. 

The two soldiers ran off as fast as they could, 
and the other lieutenant with his party of 
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soldiers immediately got on board the steamer 
and made off. 

Although no homicide could be more justifi- 
able than that committed on this occasion by 
Colonel Sothern, who acted entirely in defence 
of his son’s life, yet, under the present circum- 
stances, he could not hope for an impartial 
judgment ; so, returning home, he and his son 
at once saddled their horses and escaped across 
the lines to the South. 


GENERAL STUART. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GeNERAL Stuart had invited L., V., and my- 
self to spend Christmas with him at his head- 
quarters near Orange Court-House. LL. was 
prevented, but V. and I “took the cars” in 
that direction on December the 24th, a bit- 
terly cold day. 

We found an ambulance waiting for us at 
the station, and Pearson, the driver, took us up 
and down hill to the camp, over two miles of 
frozen road, as hard as his mules could scamper. 
We had a race with a soldier on horseback, and 
we beat him hollow. All the time we had to 
hold on tightly, or the jolting of the springless 
waggon would have pitched us out. 

Stuart and the officers of his Staff gave us 
a hearty welcome, and before long we were 


e . » 
seated around a roaring fire in the General’s 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


tent. The two Sweenies played the banjo and 
violin ; a quartett of young fellows, couriers of 
the General, sang some capital songs, in the 
choruses of which we all joined ; V., who is a 
great favourite of the General’s, told some of 
his best stories ; and altogether we passed as 
merry a Christmas eve as we could desire. 

One of the songs sung was written by Cap- 
tain Blackford, one of General Stuart’s Staff- 
officers. Here it is :— 


THE CAVALIER’S GLEE. 
Arr—‘ The Pirate's Glee.” 


Spur on! spur on! we love the bounding 
Of barbs that bear us to the fray ; 

“The charge” our bugles now are sounding, 
And our bold Stuart leads the way. 


Chorus. 
The path to honour lies before us, 
Our hated foemen gather fast ; 
At home bright eyes are sparkling for us ; 
We will defend them to the last. 
At home, &c. 


Spur on! spur on! we love the rushing 
Of steeds that spurn the turf they tread ; 

We'll through the Northern ranks go crushing, 
With our proud battle-flag o’erhead. 

The path of honour, &c. 
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Spur on! spur on! we love the flashing 
Of blades that battle to be free ; 
Tis for the sunny South they’re clashing— 
For household gods and liberty. 
The path of honour, &e. 
Stuart’s camp is always one of the jolliest ; 
as the General is very fond of music and sing- 
ing, and is always gay and in good spirits him- 
self, and when he laughs heartily, as frequently 
happens, he winds up with a shout very cheer- 
ing to hear. One of his couriers, Grant, has a 


magnificent voice. 


The couriers, a certain number of whom are : 
attached to every general’s staff, do not rank as 
officers, though they perform pretty much the 
same duty as is done in European armies by 

} 


aides-de-camp and galopins. They are usually 


young fellows of good family, and, of course, | 
provide their own horses. | 
Stuart gave up his tent and blankets to me 
when we retired to rest, and the next morning 
staying at a gentleman’s house not far off: 
Here we were also introduced to “General 
Jimmy J. E. B. Stuart, junior,” as he calls him- 


we paid our respects to Mrs Stuart, who was | 
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self, a sturdy young four-year-old, very fond of 
visiting his father’s camp, and running about 
amongst the horses’ legs. Horses never kick 
in this country, but the same cannot be said 
of the mules, so this propensity of the young 
gentleman causes some anxiety. 

We went on to visit General Lee. The 
General, who was just returning from church, 
welcomed us very kindly, and we sat in his 
tent and conversed for some time. 

General Lee lamented the suffering caused 
by the war, especially to the poor country- 
people in this neighbourhood. They have been 
stripped of everything, he told us, by the Yan- 
kees, and their houses often burnt down, for no 
practical purpose, as this part of the country 
Was far too much exhausted to extract any 
supplies from. But it appeared to be part of 
the war policy of the enemy to devastate the 
Whole country wherever they occupied it. 

When I began to mention the way his own 
Property had been treated at Arlington, he 
interrupted me at once, saying, “That I can 
easily understand, and for that I don’t care; 
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but I do feel sorry for the poor creatures I see 
here starved and driven from their homes for 
no reason whatever.” 

General Lee pressed us to remain and par- 
take of his Christmas fare, but we were obliged 
to decline the honour, as we were already en- 
gaged to General Stuart. Just as we had started 
on our return, however, a messenger came gal- 
loping up to advise us, if we were invited to 
dinner, to accept by all means, as the turkey 
and ducks and other delicacies had not arrived. 
But it was too late. We got a pretty good 
dinner notwithstanding. 

The amount of good cheer that has been 
sent up to the army this Christmas by their 
friends at home is something wonderful. One 
North Carolina regiment is said to have re 
ceived two hundred turkeys. Stuart had an 
enormous box of oysters sent him. They were 
all hard frozen. In the evening our amuse 
ment was to throw them into the burning 
embers of our roaring fire, and pick them out 
roasted. Oysters in this country are rather 100 
large to eat raw, but roasted they are delicious. 
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A story has gone abroad and been widely 
circulated, that the General had been in the 
habit last summer of always decking his horse 
with garlands of flowers, &c. Stuart had been 
rather annoyed by it, as not only had all the 
newspapers abused him for his levity, but many 
persons had remonstrated with him by letter 
on the subject, so that he had had no end of 
worry. 

It seems that the only foundation for the 
story is that one day, as Stuart was riding 
through a village, a young lady came out and 
hung a chaplet of flowers over his horse’s neck. 
Of course the General was too polite to take it 
off as long as the lady was within sight; but 
although he did so immediately afterwards, 
several persons had seen him riding with it, 
and rumour, with her thousand tongues, got 
hold of the story. So much was this absurd 
affair exaggerated, that at one time it was 
seriously injuring his reputation. 

A deserter was brought in in the course of 
the evening. He had entered the old army 
seven years ago, but had never bargained upon 
18) 


EGG-NOGG. 
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fighting against his own countrymen, he said. 
Till very lately he had been stationed in the 
Far West, and his company had only just 
joined the army of the Potomac, where they 
were very much disgusted with everything 
they ‘saw—the officers were always drunk— 
none of them knew their duty. He and all 
his comrades had made up their minds to quit 
at the first opportunity, and here he was. 
General Stuart is an absolute teetotaller, and 
never drinks anything stronger than lemonade. 
He says that if he were to drink any strong 
liquors at all, he is sure he should be too fond 
of it, and therefore prefers total abstinence. 
Nor does he ever smoke. It was, however, 
imperative that V. and I should have some 


ege-nogs, a compound which is universally 


partaken of in Virginia at this season of the 


year. Accordingly, next morning, we walked 
over, about a mile, to the Quartermaster’s 
camp, where some of this beverage had been 
prepared. It is a very nice mixture of rum, 
sugar, and eggs. 

Captain Grattan, the General’s ordnance offi- 
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cer, who was with us, told us an anecdote of 
his political life before the war. He had been 
a candidate for some county office, for which a 
number of others had competed. All had to 
make a stump speech, and when Grattan’s turn 
came his competitors had exhausted most sub- 
jects: he thought one piece of spouting would 
do as well as another, and he gave his audience 
“My name’s M‘Gregor, on my mountain heath,” 
&c., and treated them to a fine piece of rant- 

ing. All were delighted, except one old farm- 

er, who had promised him his vote, « What 

does he say is his name?” he complained. “J 

thought his name was Grattan ; I'm not going 

to vote for M‘Gregor.” 

The camps in these winter quarters are more 
tegularly laid out than I have seen them be- 
fore. Each tent has a large chimney, the 
lower part of stones and brick, with a flue con- 
structed of logs of wood, the interstices filled 
Up with turf or moss, 

Colonel St Leger Grenfell’s tent and stable 
‘te a model to be studied, and worthy of such 
an old campaigner. The Colonel, who is In- 
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spector-General of Cavalry, has only lately been 
transferred to this army, and looks back with 
regret to the stirrmg and fighting time when 
he was with Morgan in the West. 

He told us some capital stories of his various 
adventures. Few men can have seen and 
done more fighting than he has. He at one 
time commanded the body-guard of Abd-el- 
Kader. At another he fitted out a privateer, 
and cruised on his own account against the 
Riff pirates. He has served in Turkey, India, 
South America, and I know not how many 
other places. Morgan’s men in the West 
adored their “fighting old Colonel,” and would 
have followed him anywhere. 

Few young men of twenty are as active and 
full of life as Colonel Grenfell, who is now 
not far from sixty. One day I rode with the 
General and Blackford to Clarke’s Mountain, 
whence we could see the position of both 
armies very clearly. Coming back we went 
into a farmhouse for some milk. A crazy 
gentleman sat by the fire apparently in his 


second childhood, but when we said something 
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about his being old, they exclaimed, “Oh no! 
he’s not old at all; he’s only seventy-seven.” 
“Time to lose his body as well as his mind,” 
Stuart remarked after we had left. 

Enlivened by our symposium, we galloped 
home merrily, singing the ‘ Cavalier’s Glee,’ and 
many other songs as we rode through the 
night. 

Of course all the scouts report to Stuart, 
and their adventures were often the theme of 
conversation in camp. ‘The scouts here are 
generally young Virginians, who are intimately 
acquainted with every hole and corner in the 
country, for Virginians are fond of field-sports, 
and their old-fashioned slow style of hunt- 
ing gives them a perfect knowledge of the 
country. 

The other day, or rather night, three young 
fellows who were reconnoitring had lain down 
in a wood to sleep under their blankets. 
Amongst them was one of Stuart’s most 
famous scouts, but I must not mention names. 
In the night, which was rainy, they were dis- 
covered by a party of some half-dozen Yan- 
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kees. Bringing a lantern to bear upon the 
sleepers, “ Hollo! Rebs,” one of them called 
out—“ hollo! Rebs; come along with us, and 
we'll give you better quarters.” “Oh Frank, I 


do wish you would leave me alone,” said : 
pretending to be half asleep; but all the time 
he was fumbling about under his blanket for 
his six-shooter, and when he had got it ready 
he let fly, and shot the Yankee stone dead. 
Singularly enough, the musket of the man dis- 
charged itself as he was falling, and killed one 
of ———’s companions. The remaining two 
were on their feet in a trice—bang bang— 
bang bang—went the six-shooters on either 
side, and in half a second three more of the 
Yankees were dead, and the others were off. 
The headquarters of the generals, both on 
the Federal and the Confederate side, are dis- 
tinguished by a large flag, which is always 
guarded by a sentinel, and the scout I have 
been speaking of once brought in the very 
flag which had been floating before the head- 
quarters of Meade, the Yankee Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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An amusing story was told of his disap- 
pointment on one occasion when he hoped to 
capture a Yankee quartermaster, who he knew 
had a hundred thousand dollars in greenbacks 
about his person. He rode with him for a 
long while, pretending to be himself a Yankee, 
and saying he knew the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood were a set of rebel scoundrels 
whom it would be meritorious to rob, and 
pointing to one house and another declared 
there was capital whisky to be found there, 
and dwelt on the advantage it would be to his 
quartermaster stores to prig some of it; but it 
was all in vain. Either the quartermaster was 
not thirsty, or he had a private bottle, or per- 
haps he was an honest man; at any rate he 
resisted every temptation, and thus saved his 
bacon and his greenbacks. 

Stuart accompanied us back to Richmond 
on the last day of December. 

On New Year’s Day we paid our respects 
at court like everybody else. The President 
looked, and I have no doubt was, very much 
fatigued with the exertion of shaking hands 
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and exchanging compliments with the multi- 
tude of visitors who called upon him on the 
occasion. Of generals at present in Richmond 
there are, as they say here, “quite a number,” 
—Hood, who is fast recovering from the severe 
wound he received at Chicamauga, A. P. Hill, 
Buckner, Preston, Williams, Gordon, and others; 
but the hero of the day is John Morgan. He 
lately made his escape from prison, having 
been captured last July during a raid in Ohio. 
On his coming to Richmond a grand reception 
was given to him by the city. 

I met him often, and one evening had a 
long conversation with him. He is a vely 
fine fellow, tall and handsome, and his men 
are devoted to him. 

As soon as it was known that he was to 
take the field again with a separate command, 
every one was anxious to join him, and his 
adjutant-general told me afterwards that within 
three weeks he had answered above fourteen 
thousand applications. But none are allowed 
to join Morgan except native Kentuckians. 


As Morgan’s men are always called guerillas 
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by the Yankees, it may be as well to say here 
that they are regular soldiers. 

Guerillas are civilians who take up arms on 
an emergency to defend their homes and pro- 
perty, but who resume their peaceful pursuits 
as soon as the enemy has left their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Morgan’s command consists, and always did 
consist, almost exclusively of young Kentuck- 
ians, sons of country gentlemen in that State, 
who have voluntarily taken up arms and regu- 
larly enlisted in the Confederate service. Ken- 
tucky being still nominally a Yankee State, 
they could not now, if they wished it, return 
to their home. 

That the Yankees, when they captured 
Morgan and a large part of his command last 
summer, should have confined them in a peni- 
tentiary, and subjected them to all manner of 
indignities, is a disgrace to them, and not to 
Morgan and his brave followers. If they had 
been accused of anything contrary to the rules 
of war, they ought to have been tried by a 


court-martial, but such a pretence was never 
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set up. They simply treated them as male- 
factors because they chose to do so, and when 
the Confederate authorities demanded an ex- 
planation and threatened them with retaliation, 
it was found that no one was responsible for 
the outrage. 

Nothing would be easier than for the Con- 
federates to confine an equal number of pri- 
soners in a penitentiary and shave their heads 
in retaliation, but they have not done so. 

Congress, in both houses, has been voting 
thanks to the generals and armies, and, what 
we all: thought an especially graceful act, both 
houses gave a particular vote of thanks to 
Major Von Borcke, a Prussian officer who has 
done gallant service under General Stuart, and 
was very severely wounded during the Penn- 
sylvania campaign. A similar compliment 
was paid during the revolutionary war to 
Lafayette. 

There are very few foreigners in the Confed- 
erate service. As President Davis said to Cap- 
tain Feilden at Charleston a short time ago— 
“Our service offers but little inducement’ to the 
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soldier of fortune, but a great deal to the man 
of principle.” The few who have entered the 
Confederate service have, almost without ex- 
ception, distinguished themselves highly. 

The Yankee service, on the other hand, is 
crowded with adventurers. Not only was the 
North easy of access, but, from having been for 
along time the receptacle of the “scum and 
refuse of Europe,” most of the revolutionary 
heroes of 1848 and later, such as Blenker, were 
there already. 

In European armies numberless officers are 
obliged to quit their profession, mostly from 
having been extravagant; and to these “sol- 
diers of fortune” the American war has been a 
perfect godsend. They have all espoused the 
Northern cause, not because it was dearest, but 
because it was nearest to them. Many of them 
are excellent officers. The Southern Confede- 
racy being very difficult of access, the foreign- 
ers who have taken service here have all been 
impelled to do so by their sympathy with the 
cause, which is in truth a noble one. Very 


few foreign officers even visit the Southern 
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States now, which surprises me, for nothing 
could exceed the courtesy and kindness with 
which strangers are received ; and so interest- 
ing a period of seeing the country can hardly 
be expected to occur again. At present, there 
is a young English officer of engineers here, 
who, with but a very short leave of absence, 
crossed the lines on foot with a small kit, saw 
the army in Northern Virginia, visited Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, &c., and is now going to 
walk across the lines again on his return. 
With the exception of Colonel F., no other 
“tourist,” as far as I am aware, has visited the 
country since I have been here. I attended 
the sittings of Congress on several occasions, 
and was struck with the fluency of the men 
bers and the general excellence of the speeches 
made. 

I was surprised to find from conversation 
with politicians here, how very little it had 
been expected in the South that secession 
would have been followed by war. When 
South Carolina, thirty years ago, “ nullified oe 
that is, refused to carry out a law which had 
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been passed by the Federal Congress—the 
argument against her was that she had no right 
to remain in the Union, if she would not ac- 
cept the laws passed in Congress. When Texas 
was received into the Union as a slave State, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts actually passed 
an ordinance of secession; but as no other 
State followed the example, no further action 
was taken in the matter. No one would have 
dreamt of coercion if Massachusetts had per- 
sisted in her resolution. At the election of 
Buchanan there was a great outcry in the 
North for secession; but when Hill of New 
Hampshire introduced a motion into the Senate 
that the Union should be dissolved, he found 
only two supporters. Their names were Se- 
ward and Chase, both now the most prominent 
Supporters of the Union. As to the doctrine 
of sovereign states’ rights, the Northern States 
were formerly the great supporters of it. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812, the New England States 
refused to allow their troops to be used beyond 
the borders of their own respective States, on 
the ground that the Federal Government had 
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no business to interfere with their sovereign 


rights; and it is not thirty years now since 
the State of New York very nearly engaged 
in a war with England upon her own respon- 
sibility, by refusing, at the demand of the 
Federal Government, to release a British sub- 
ject who had been arrested by the New York 
State authorities on suspicion of having been 
concerned in the destruction of the Caroline, a 
steamer fitted out by American sympathisers 
in aid of the rebellion in Canada. 

On the 9th of January I accompanied Gene- 
ral Stuart on a tour of inspection to see some 
of his brigades near Fredericksburg. We got 
out of the cars at Hamilton’s Crossing, and 
visited General Young’s brigade, and then pro- 
ceeded to Fredericksburg. The two Generals 
drove in a sledge, whilst I rode with an orderly, 
who was to take care of my horse, and who 
was a very communicative fellow. He gave 
me lots of information on their cavalry matters, 
which I need not repeat. 

The Mayor of Fredericksburg—who possesses 
what is remarkable since the battles last year, 
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an entire house, with furniture in it—enter- 
tained us hospitably, and in the evening we 
went to a ball. 

Fredericksburg, which, before the war, is said 
to have been a delightful residence, has under- 
gone manifold misfortunes in the last two years. 
After having been in Yankee hands in the sum- 
mer of 1862, it suffered a terrible ordeal in 
December of that year, when the battle took 
place to which it gives its name. It was bom- 
barded for hours together, after which the Yan- 
kees took possession ; and finally, before leav- 
Ing, they totally pillaged it. Again, during 
the battle’ of Chancellorsville, the enemy got 
possession, and again they pillaged it. It is 
still so near the Yankee lines that, although 
safe at present, it may at any moment be gub- 
jected to the tender mercies of their armies. 
Consequently, although the inhabitants have 
returned to their homes, they are by no means 
as particular as they used to be about having 
good furniture, and everything nice and stylish 
about them. In the ball-room, at the private 
house where we danced, there was very little 
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furniture besides the piano, and it was illumi- 


nated by tallow-candles stuck into empty black 
bottles. Perhaps some of the ladies may have 
been dressed in homespun instead of silks and 
satins—but it was too dark to see. For all 
that, we had as pleasant a party as could 
possibly be; and were very sorry when twelve 
o’clock came and put an end to the ball, as the 
next day was Sunday. 

On leaving—there had been none but young 
ladies there, no chaperones—every young lady 
paired off with a gentleman who accompanied 
her to her home. Unacquainted with the cus- 
toms of the country, I was left out in the cold 
without a partner, much to Stuart’s amusement. 
This was a new experience, although I had 
seen and admired before the independence 
which young ladies are allowed in America. 

I rode over the battle-field of Fredericksburg 
with General Stuart, who described the battle 
and pointed out the different positions to mé¢. 
Fredericksburg is on the right bank of the Rap- 
pahannock, close to the river. The Stafford 
Heights, which Burnside occupied, rise imme- 
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diately on the other side. They were covered 
with heavy guns, which not only commanded 
the city, which they bombarded for several 
hours to clear it of the Confederates, but could 
also sweep the plains beyond; and it was un- 
der cover of these guns that, after effecting the 
passage of the river, the Federals advanced 
against the position occupied by Lee. This 
was by no means as formidable a one as I had 
always before imagined. 

About three-quarters of a mile from the city 
there are some low hills. Marye’s Height, on 
Lee’s left centre, is in itself very insignificant ; 
but it happened that just below it there was a 
toad, which for a few hundred yards was sunk 
about five feet lower than the open plain which 
intervenes between Fredericksburg and the hills. 

Thus a most formidable natural breastwork 
was formed, out of which, even if there had been 
faint hearts amongst the gallant troops who 
lined it, no one could retreat without exchang- 
ing comparative safety for great exposure and 
danger, 


It struck me, as I looked at this, that a 
P 
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line of defence might be made much more 
formidable by digging deep ditches, than by 
throwing up breastworks, from which men 
are often driven by a panic. Two lines, a 
hundred yards apart, like this sunken road— 
they of course need not be made so broad— 
would be an awkward thing to storm. 

Meagher’s Irish brigade attacked Marye’s Hill 
with a gallantry which was the admiration of 
all who beheld it, but they were literally anni- 
hilated by the Confederates lining the road, 
who themselves suffered hardly any loss. Four- 
teen hundred and sixty Irish were buried, who 
in this attack had fallen on a piece of ground 
about forty yards deep and three hundred 
broad. As is well known, the Yankees were 
everywhere repulsed, and next day retired 
across the river under cover of the guns 02 
the Stafford Heights. 

Some surprise, I remember, was expressed, 
when the news of Burnside’s defeat reached 
Europe, that Lee had not pressed his retreat; 
but as any advance of the Confederates ovet 


the open plain which intervened between them 
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and the Rappahannock would have exposed 
them to the sweep of the Federal artillery 
on the high hills which rise abruptly on the 
northern bank, it would not have been easy 
to do so. 

A more favourable place for crossing a river 
in the face of the enemy than at F redericksburg 
could not well be found ; that is to say, by an 
army coming from the north, and being conse- 
quently in possession of the Stafford Heights. 
To force a passage there from the south in the 
face of those heights would be simply out of 
the question. The position on the northern 
bank of the river is entirely impregnable ; and 
in comparing it with that on the southern side 
in the early part of the war, and long before 
the battle, one of the Southern Generals—I 
think, Joe Johnstone—is reported to have said 
that there was as much difference between the 
two positions as between a horse chestnut and 
a chestnut horse. 

We returned in time for church, where Dr 
Moore of Richmond, a celebrated preacher, gave 


us an excellent sermon. The clergyman was a 
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Presbyterian, but the congregation was almost 
entirely Episcopalian. In Virginia all the old 
families are Episcopalians, and it seemed to me 
that the higher classes were universally so in the 
South. In country places, I understand that 
many, though professing themselves Christians, 


and attending some service regularly, are of 
no particular denomination, but frequent any 
church that may be most convenient to them. 

The next day we drove to Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, and met there General Wade Hampton, 
who commands one of Stuart’s divisions of 
cavalry. General Hampton is a gentleman of 
very large landed property in South Carolina, 
and was not a professional soldier before the 
war. At its commencement, however, he 
raised a “legion,” and equipped it at his own 
expense, and is now very highly thought of as 
a cavalry general. He was severely wounded 
at Gettysburg both by sabre and bullet, but 
seems to have perfectly recovered. 

From Hamilton’s Crossing we took the 
cars to Guiness Station, whence we pro 
ceeded to General Gordon’s camp, and re 
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viewed his brigade of North Carolinians. It 
was too cold for the men to turn out regu- 
larly, but we rode and walked about through 
the camp, and saw how they were getting 
on. The horses were in good condition in 
Spite of the severe weather; of course they 
were as shagey as bears. 

We spent a pleasant evening at the house of 
a Mr Coleman, where we slept, and next day 
we returned to Richmond. 

On the 14th of January a grand dinner was 
given at the Oriental to L., who is returning 
to England, much to the regret of his many 
friends here. Some excellent speeches were 
made on the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Arrer spending six weeks very pleasantly at 
Richmond, I decided to visit Mobile and the 
army of the Mississippi. A journey of such 
length by rail in the present state of the cars 
is rather an undertaking, but I was fortunate 
in having two very pleasant travelling com- 
panions, Colonel Walton and Colonel Deas. 
We started about the end of January, and 
slept the first night at Petersburg. Here we 
spent the evening with Captain Dunne, aide- 
de-camp to General Longstreet, who, having 
been wounded at Knoxville, was now staying 
with his wife and family at his home in the 
city. Here too we met Captain Winthrop 
again, an Englishman, who was badly wounded 
at Bean’s Station, where he distinguished him- 


self very highly. 
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At Wilmington we made a longer stay. V. 
left us, going by the Hansa to Nassau, and 
thence to Europe. General Whiting took us 
down one day, and we went over all the fortifi- 
cations at the mouth of the river. Fort Cas- 
well, and the other works at the south outlet 
of the river, I had not seen before. They are 
exceedingly strong. “Not fortifications,” says 
Colonel Deas, but “ fiftyfications at least.” 

Another day there was a review. The gar- 
rison here is numerous, and the regiments more 
complete than is usual. They were more uni- 
formly dressed, too, than I had seen any 
Confederate troops before. The men—chiefly 
North Carolinians—are a fine-looking race, and 
went through their evolutions unexceptionably. 
General Whiting, who, at West Point, gradu- 
ated No. 1 in everything, is an excellent sol- 
dier, and had evidently taken a great deal of 
pains with his division. A brigade of his 
about this time went on an expedition against 
the Yankees, near Newbern, in this State, 
North Carolina, and gained much success and 
credit. As we were not pressed for time, we 
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determined to avoid the main thoroughfare 
by Atlanta, which was sure to be excessively 
crowded, and to travel by Charleston and 


Savannah. 

Colonel Gordon, an Englishman in the Con- 
federate service, and C., accompanied us as far 
as Savannah, so we were “quite a party.” 

At Charleston we remained for two days. 
The Yankees had recommenced shelling the 
city some time before, but comparatively little 
mischief was being done. Few shells fall be- 
yond the part'of the town which was destroyed 
by fire previous to the first bombardment, and 
the houses of Charleston, as in most cities of 
the Southern States, are very much scattered, 
except in two or three business streets, each 
one standing in a large courtyard, and having 
besides a garden of shrubs and “shade trees.” 
Thus nine out of ten shells fall harmless; and 
the hope of the Yankees to set fire to the city 
or to batter it down has been hitherto entirely 
disappointed. 

The district nearest the bay, which is most 


exposed to the shelling, is nearly deserted by 
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the inhabitants, but still ladies enter it with- 
out hesitation to visit their houses; and a 
friend of mine, Captain Mordecai, told me that 
he had in vain attempted to prevail on his old 
negro housekeeper to evacuate his premises. 
“Them shells never do nobody any harm,” she 
argued. 

In walking through this part of the city, the 
only observable results of the bombardment 
are the broken windows in houses where shells 
have exploded; and General Jordan never 
even hinted the possibility of its being an ob- 
jection to our visiting the Battery and other 
exposed places to have a look at Fort Sumter, 
the Blakeley guns, and other objects of curi- 
osity, and he and several of his fellow-officers 
accompanied us on the expedition. 

Various individuals were lounging about in 
the streets and on the Battery, which Battery, 
I think I have mentioned before, is not a battery, 
but a promenade from whence there is a beauti- 
ful view of the harbour and bay. Of the row of 
fine houses here—the best in Charleston—front- 


ing the bay, only one has been struck by a shell. 
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In the “safe district” we visited the “Sol- 
diers’ Home,” where every soldier, whether 
wounded or sick, or travelling on furlough to 
visit his friends, is provided with board and 
lodging. Everything was admirably clean and 
well kept, and the dinner, which was just being 
served, appeared excellent. In almost every 
town in the South there is an establishment 
of the same description, generally close to the 
railway station. They are supported by the 
surrounding country, and in many of them the 
ladies of the neighbourhood take it by turns to 
wait upon their guests. 

The establishment at Charleston is extensive, 
and we were shown over it by Mr Gibbs, a 
wealthy Charlestonian, who has remained in 
the beleaguered city, determined to abide by 
his native place in its dark hour; and he 
makes this “Home” an object of his chief 
care and solicitude. 

We had a very pleasant journey to Savannah. 
The weather was delightful; indeed, from the 
time we reached Wilmington we had found 


the climate entirely different from that we had 
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left at Richmond. A Mr B——n had joined 
our party——a New Orleans gentleman, and a 
friend of Colonel Deas, who was very amusing. 

Savannah is the largest city of Georgia, on 
the south bank of the Savannah river, eighteen 
miles from the sea, and has a population of 
about 16,000 whites and 12,000 blacks. 

A city with less than 30,000 inhabitants in 
the Northern and North-Western States of 
America is at the utmost considered a rising 
and promising young place; but it is different 
in the South, where population does not con- 
gregate at commercial centres, and the com- 
paratively ancient town of Savannah is an 
important city. It was founded by General 
Oglethorpe in 1732, and, like most of the sea- 
board towns, was in the hands of the British 
during almost the whole of the Revolutionary 
War. It is a beautiful place, and, to quote an 
American guide-book, “regularly built, with 
streets so wide and so unpaved, so densely 
shaded with trees, and so full of little parks, 
that but for the extent and elegance of its 
public edifices, it might seem to be a score of 
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villages rolled into one. There are no less 
than twenty-four little green squares scattered 
through the city, and most of the streets are 
lined with the fragrant flowering China tree, 
or the Pride of India, while some of them have 
four grand rows of trees, there being a double 
carriage-way, with broad walks on the outer 
sides, and a promenade between.” The neigh- 
bourhood is exceedingly pretty, with drives on 
the banks of the river, and avenues of live 
oaks, bay-trees, magnolias, and orange-trees. 
A favourite drive is to the Cemetery of Bona- 
venture, which was originally a. private estate, 
laid out in broad avenues; and these avenues 
of live oak, now grown to an immense size, 
with their huge branches sweeping the ground, 
and carrying heavy festoons of the hanging 
Spanish moss, are magnificent. We were at 
the Pulaski House, which is a capital hotel. 
General Beauregard was staying there, and we 
paid our respects to him the morning after our 
arrival. 

He was looking remarkably well, and said 
he had never in his life been in better health, 
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which was the more gratifying to hear, as it 
was from ill health that the General had been 
obliged to give up his command in the field 
two years ago. 

General Beauregard repeated what General 
Jordan had told us at Charleston, that he con- 
sidered Fort Sumter stronger now for internal 
defence than it had ever been before. 

At the railway station we parted with our 
friends Gordon and C., and proceeded on our 
journey to Mobile. It was long and tedious, 
but we got on pretty well. Some time before 
this we had discovered the dodge of frater- 
nising with the conductor as soon as he came 
round to collect tickets, and the result was 
that we were generally introduced by him to 
his private box or to the mail-room, where there 
were always chairs and plenty of space for 
making ourselves comfortable. 

Between Columbus and Montgomery Gene- 
ral Bragg entered the cars and travelled with 
us some distance. He told us that he had 
just been all through south-western Georgia 
and eastern Alabama, and had found surprising 
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abundance everywhere. The tax in kind which 


was now being levied by the Government was 
working exceedingly well, and provisions had 
already been collected amply sufficient to supply 
the armies in the West till the next harvest. 

An old farmer in the car became intensely 
excited when he heard what an illustrious pas- 
senger he was travelling with, and rushed up 
saying, “Are you Mr Bragg? are you General 
Bragg? Give us your paw!” and the General 
very good-naturedly shook hands with him. 
Then he sat down and stared in mute admira- 
tion; but when the General had left he at- 
tacked Colonel Deas: “ What big ears you've 
got! Why, you've got ears like a mule !— 
haw! haw! haw! You mustn't mind me,— 
I’m an old fool,—haw! haw! But I’ve shook 
hands with Mr Bragg anyhow,—haw! haw! 
haw!” And so he went on like a maniac, 
much to our amusement. 

We stopped a few hours at Montgomery, 
and reached Mobile after a journey from 
Savannah of a little more than two days and 
two nights. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Mosite had suffered very little from the war, 
and still carried on a brisk commerce with the 
outer world in spite of the blockade. It is 
pleasantly situated on a broad plain, and has 
a beautiful prospect of the bay, from which 
it receives refreshing breezes. Large vessels 
cannot come directly to the city, but pass 
up Spanish River six miles round a marshy 
island into Mobile river, and then drop down 
to Mobile. 

We took up our quarters at the Battle 
House, an enormous caravanserai ; and after a 
refreshing bath, and a capital breakfast at a 
French restaurant, we sallied forth for a walk 
in the city. 

Colonels Walton and Deas, who are well 
known here, were greeted by friends almost 
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at every step, and we presently adjourned to 
the Manassas Club, where our arrival was 
celebrated with a “cocktail.” We then paid 
our respects to Admiral Buchanan and to 
General Maury, who commands the military 
department of the Gulf. 

In the evening we went to a grand wedding- 
party and ball, where all the beauty of Mobile 
was assembled ; and the reports I had heard 
of the charms of the fair sex at Mobile I found 
to be not at all exaggerated. This was the 
last ball of the season, as Lent was about to 
commence, but they had been very gay here 
during the carnival. There is always a great 
deal of social intercourse at Mobile, and I shall 
ever cherish amongst my most agreeable re- 
collections of the South the pleasant hours 
spent with the genial inhabitants of that city. 
It is usual to pay visits in the evening between 
seven and ten o'clock. 

We were not much pleased with our accom- 
modation at the hotel, and were removing to 
a boarding-house; but Colonel Scheliha, now 
Chief Engineer of the Department of the Gulf, 
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whom I had met in the West, insisted upon 
my taking up my quarters with him, which I 
accordingly did. He also placed his horses at 
my disposal, and we had many rides together. 
The Colonel is engaged in erecting a new line 
of forts round Mobile, which are perfect models 
of strength and judicious arrangement. They 
are built entirely of sand, with revetments of 
turf alone. The turf on the embankments is 
fastened down to the sand by slips of the 
Cherokee rose, an exceedingly prickly shrub, 
which when grown will become a very disagree- 
able obstacle to a storming party. Though I 
must not say much more about them, I may 
mention, as a proof of the solidity of these 
works, that the parapets are 25 feet wide, the 
traverses against splinters. of shell are 18 feet 
wide, against enfilading fire, 32 feet wide. Be- 
sides these forts there are two other lines of 
defence at Mobile, which will soon be one of 
the most strongly fortified places in the world. 
The forts in the harbour, which are built on 
artificial islands, were being much strengthened ; 
and everything was being done now with great 
Q 
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energy, as it was reported that the Yankees 
designed to attack the city. 

Sherman had advanced upon Jackson, but 
it was not supposed that an attack by land 
would be made from that quarter, as the 
country through which the Yankees would 
have to pass was’ poor and thinly populated, 
so that they would find it difficult to obtain 
supplies. To attack Mobile by land they 
would have to make Pascacoula their base. 

One day we went down the bay to visit the 
outer defences in a magnificent river-steamer. 
The Governor of Alabama, Admiral Buchanan, 
General Maury, and other gentlemen and ladies, 
were of the party. A very good band of music 
from one of the regiments of the garrison 
played, and dancing was soon got up in the 
splendid saloon. They dance the “finale” of 
the quadrille here with all sorts of figures— 
one of them like the last figure in the Lancers, 
walking round and giving the right and left 
hand alternately. Admiral Buchanan, who 
was looking on, joined in this, and naturally 
by doing so created a great deal of confusion 
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and merriment, at which he was in high glee. 
He is immensely popular, and the young ladies 
all call him a charming old gentleman, although 
he is at least ten years too young to be an 
admiral in England. 

We landed at Fort Morgan and went over 
the place. I confess I did not like it at all. 
It is built in the old style, with bricks here, 
there, and everywhere. 

Now when bricks begin to fly about violently 
by tons’ weight at a time, which is the case 
when they come in contact with 15-inch shells, 
they make themselves very unpleasant to those 
who have trusted to them for protection. This 
was conclusively shown at Fort Sumter. 

Fort Gaines, which we did not visit, was, 
they told me, a much better place, lately 
finished and strengthened on newer principles ; 
but all agreed that these two forts were a very 
inadequate defence for the bay, into which the 
Yankees might enter whenever they chose to 

make the attempt. 

Governor Ward made a speech to the gar- 
tison, and complimented the. men who had 
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lately re-enlisted for the war. At the com- 
mencement of the present struggle the soldiers 
only enlisted for three years, and in the whole 
army the term of enlistment was now drawing 
to a close. This was very awkward, as these 
men could not be dispensed with, and Congress 
would have been obliged to pass some law on 
the subject. But it was spared all trouble. 
The men knew as well as the Government that, 
they were “bound to fight it out,” and came 
forward voluntarily, re-enlisting with great 
enthusiasm for “ten years,” “forty years,’ some 
even for “ninety-nine years,” or “ the war.” 
The alacrity with which the army has come 
forward on this occasion has caused much good 
feeling, and the few who before were inclined 
to croak and despond are now again as confi- 
dent as ever of ultimate success. 

From Fort Morgan we went on to Fort 
Powell, a beautiful little sandwork in Grant’s 
Pass. This is an inlet to the bay, through 
which, in former days, steamers used to take a 
short cut to New Orleans, paying a toll to a 
Mr Grant, who had deepened the channel for 
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them, and who was rewarded by a large for- 
tune for his enterprise. Fort Powell, which 
was only just being completed, had six guns, 
Fort Morgan about fifty. There were still 
strong rumours of a contemplated attack upon 
Mobile, but General Maury told me he did not 
believe in them. 

A gentleman on board the steamer gave the 
General and myself a touching description of a 
melancholy journey he had made to the battle- 
field of Chicamauga, in search of the body of 
his son who was killed there. Ultimately, 
after great trouble and difficulty, he had suc- 
ceeded in his object. The General suggested 
that after all a soldier could hardly find a 
better resting-place than where he had fallen 
in battle, and the father said, “Yes, he had 
always thought and said so himself, and his 
wife had agreed with him; but when the blow 
really came they had both felt that they could 
never be happy again, until their son’s body 
had been found and laid near the place where 
they themselves would one day rest.” I could 
not help thinking of the heartless indifference 
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to similar feelings in the North which had been 
shown by the Yankee commander after Chica- 
mauga, and I shuddered at the recollection of 
what I had seen on the battle-field there. 


The tide was low at the Dog River bar when 
we returned, and although our river-steamer 
drew but little water, we were detained a 
couple of hours. 

Whilst at Mobile we visited the men-of-war 
in the harbour, of which the Tennessee was the 
most formidable. The great difficulty is how 
to get this ship over the Dog River bar, which 
has never more than nine feet of water, whilst 
the Tennessee draws full thirteen. They have 
therefore to raise her four feet by “camels,” 
which with the dearth of mechanical appliances 
in the South is a very difficult operation, and 
Admiral Buchanan almost despaired of suc- 
ceeding. 

Apropos of the detention of the rams in 
England, Admiral Buchanan told me that 
during the war between the Brazils and Buenos 


Ayres, some sixteen years ago, he himself com- 
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manded and took out to Rio Janeiro one of 
two ships of war which were built at Baltimore 
for the Brazilians. He had given a grand 
entertainment—I think he said to 500 persons 


—on board his ship, before leaving Baltimore, 


} 
| 
and no secret was made of his destination. 
| The Minister of Buenos Ayres at Washington 
’ was perfectly aware of what was going on, but 
| never dreamed of making a complaint to the 
United States Government, and had he done 
| so it would most certainly have been disre- 
garded. 
| ‘ Another American, of the name of Chase, 
» was in the service of Buenos Ayres, and in 
( command of a little fleet of smaller vessels 
) than the one Buchanan took out, and he told 
Buchanan afterwards that he had been on the 
look-out for him, and had orders to capture 
) him on the way if he could; in which case, 
. the Admiral said, there would very likely have 
been a row between Buenos Ayres and Uncle 
Sam. 
. Again, during the insurrection of Texas 
‘ 


against Mexico, ships of war were openly built, 
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arid sent to the assistance of the insurgents, 
yet the Mexican Minister never thought of 
complaining, and if he had it would have been 
of no avail. 

Were it not for the friendly neutrality of the 
British Government towards the North, the 
Confederates would have had a fleet, and the war 
in consequence would have been over long ago. 

Although the Confederates think that they 
have been very unhandsomely and unfairly 
treated by the British Government, and com- 
ment freely upon the “extraordinary conduct : 
of Earl Russell, I may say here that they 
appreciate very highly the sympathy of Eng- 
lishmen, which they believe to be entirely with 
them; and I never in the South heard an 
unpleasant remark made about the people of 
England, whom they believe to be misrepre- 
sented by their present Foreign Secretary. 

A few days after our excursion down the 
bay, Fort Powell was attacked by a fleet of 
gunboats, and underwent some shelling ; but 
after a day or two, finding they could make no 
impression, the Yankees retired. 
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There is a capital hard “shell road,” so called 
from being made of oyster-shells, which runs 
alongside the bay for some seven miles. It is 
the favourite drive for carriages at Mobile. 
At the end is a house where refreshments are 
taken. We drove there one day, and were in 
the house whilst the firing at Fort Powell was 
going on. When the heavy Brooks gun in the 
fort was fired, it shook the windows so as to 
make them jingle, although the distance was 
near thirty miles. Owing to scarcity of stone, 
there are very few good roads in the Southern 
States, except near the mountains. The sand 
is often so deep that horses can hardly get 
along. For traffic they have railways, and as 
Southerners, male and female, prefer riding to 
driving, they care little for their roads. The 
shell road at Mobile, however, is excellent, and 
at New Orleans I am told they have some 
equally good made of the shell of the coquille. 

I met a gentleman here, the fidelity of whose 
negro servant (slave) deserves to be put on 
record. He had had to fly in haste from 
Natchez on the Mississippi, when that place 
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was occupied by the Yankees, and had left 
very important papers and a large sum of 
money securely hidden at his house there. 
Not being able to return himself to his home, 
he sent his negro servant, who, with a good 
deal of trouble, dodged his way in and out of 
the Federal lines, and brought his master all 
his important papers and ten thousand dollars 
in gold (two thousand pounds). How many 
white servants could be trusted with a similar 
mission ? 

I have said before that Southerners are the 
reverse of severe with their servants. Some- 
times, however, they show a refinement of 
ingenuity in correcting them which is remark- 
able. 

A lady here told me of a little boy about ten 
years old, whom I saw about the house, that he 
had been an incorrigibly wicked little rascal, 
whom no correction could improve, till she hit 
on the following mode of punishing him. She 
got another child of about the same age, and 
treated him to sweetmeats, whilst the naughty 
boy had to look on and got none. The moral 
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affliction was intense, but it proved “a perfect 
cure.” 

I was present at Mobile at two weddings ; 
one was that of General Tom Taylor, and the 
other of my friend Colonel Von Scheliha with 
Miss Williams, upon which occasion I officiated 
as groomsman. On the day this ceremony 
took place, we heard that nine other couples 
had been wedded. The happy men were all offi- 
cers in the army. They say that marriages were 
never more frequent in the South than now. 
General Stuart was a great promoter of matches. 
He used to tell his officers that now was their 
time ; they could marry without any questions 
being asked as to how they could support their 
Wives, who would naturally remain at their 
homes and be taken care of by their parents. 
If they waited till the war was over it would 
be different. It was, to be sure, shockingly im- 
provident, but seeing difficulties far ahead was 
not a foible of Stuart’s. I believe his advice 
was frequently acted upon. 

I was disappointed of my trip to the ‘army 
in Mississippi, as it had fallen back from Meri- 
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dian, and Sherman advancing had eut the rail- 
road. I did not know exactly where I should 
find General Polk’s headquarters, and delayed 
my excursion till it was too late to undertake 
it at all. 

We had decided to return by steamer up the 
Alabama river as far as Montgomery, as it was 
a much pleasanter mode of travelling than by 
rail, The steamers all over this continent are 
splendid vessels, and we were very comfortable 
on board our boat. The country through which 
we passed was fertile and cultivated, and pro- 
duces much cotton. 

The cultivation of cotton in America is of 
comparatively recent date. Colonel Deas told 
me, that in 1774 his grandfather, who then 
resided in England, wrote out to his agents in 
Charleston, and directed them to attempt the 
cultivation of a sufficient amount of cotton to 
supply the negroes on his plantation with 
homespun. At that time the great staple in 
the Southern States was indigo, the cultivation 
of which is now so entirely discontinued that 
they were not able to make the naval uniform 
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in the Confederacy blue, as every one knows a 
naval uniform ought to be. It is now the same 
colour as the military uniform. I believe the 
reason that seamen dress in blue, is because it is 
the only colour which is not stained by salt water. 

At Selma a large body of soldiers came on 
board our boat, and for the rest of our journey 
to Montgomery we were crowded. However, 
the colonels and myself took refuge in “ Texas,” 
a glass shed built high over the centre of every 
river-steamer, whence the vessel is piloted. The 
cabins below this, and above the grand saloon, 
where the officers of the vessel are accommo- 
dated, also belong to “Texas.” Here we had 
chairs, plenty of room, and a fine view. 

The soldiers belonged to Hardee’s corps, 
which had been sent to reinforce General Polk, 
but they were now no longer required, as Sher- 
man had retreated. He fortunately never 
reached the rich country about Demopolis, but 
the already desolate country his army passed 
through he devastated in the most frightful 
manner, both coming and going, and every- 


body says he deserves to be hanged. 
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After a short stay at Montgomery we pro- 
ceeded on our journey and reached Macon the 
next morning. There is a magnificent railroad 
station here and a capital hotel, the Brown 
House, where we breakfasted. At the station 
there were a large number of Yankee prisoners, 
who had been picked up during Sherman’s 
retreat. 

We slept that night at Savannah and went 
on to Charleston next morning. Here we made 
a two days’ rest, and I took up my quarters 
with Mr Ch., finding a dinner-party assembled 
as usual, and old friends among the guests. 
One of them, as a parting gift, made me a 
present of an enormous cigar-case full of Ha- 
vannah cigars, a princely benefaction under 
present circumstances in Dixie, when Havan- 
nah cigars are not to be purchased at any price. 

Soon after we reached Wilmington my two 
friends and travelling companions returned to 
Richmond, their leave of absence having eX- 
pired, whilst I with much regret prepared to 
say farewell to “the sunny South.” A few 
pleasant days flew quickly by, and then with 
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C., whose business called him to Nassau, I em- 
barked in the Hansa, a noble ship, which was 
now to run the blockade for the eighteenth 
time. 

It was exhilarating enough when, the moon 
having set at midnight, we slipped out of Cape 
Fear river, and dashed at full speed through 
the blockading fleet. It was pitch dark, and 
not even a cigar was allowed to be alight on 
deck. For nearly an hour we kept peering 
through the night to discover whether any 
Yankee ship lay in our way, but we passed 
unobserved, and then all immediate danger 
was over. 

The next day we saw a large number of 
cotton bales floating in the sea, and on arriving 
at Nassau we heard that they had been thrown 
overboard by the Alice, which had left the 
night before us, and had been chased for a 
whole day by a Yankee cruiser. A little 
schooner was engaged in picking them up, and 
as a single bale is worth £40 she was no doubt 
making a good thing of it. We performed our 
voyage to Nassau in about sixty hours, and 
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were loudly cheered as we steamed into the 


harbour. 
Nassau, which before the war was rather an 


insignificant place, is now a flourishing town, 
large amounts of money being made and spent 
there. The island of Providence, of which 
Nassau is the capital, is very fertile, and used 
to be a great place for cotton cultivation. It 
still grows weeds in profusion, but nothing else. 
Every ounce of butcher-meat, every potato or 
other vegetable, milk—which comes in tin-cases 
—in short, every necessary of life, is imported 
from New York or Havana. Blockade-running 
has made everything very dear, and the natives 
complain of -being reduced to live upon turtle 
and pine-apples. 

The sponges which are picked up near the 
island are said to be superior to those in the 
Mediterranean, and conch-shells used in the 
manufacture of cameos are also an article of 
export. These shells have given a name to 
the natives of the Bahamas, who are known in 
this part of the world as Conchs. 

We were invited to a pic-nic and fishing 
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party on the island, about ten miles from 
Nassau, and spent a pleasant day. Our party 
was a large one, and consisted of most of the 
officers of the garrison and a good many gen- 
tlemen from Nassau. 


We commenced fishing early in the morning 
and dragged a creek, and we caught amongst 
other fish a small shark. But the most curious 
things were the balloon fish; they are very 
small, but if you tickle them on the stomach 
they blow themselves up to the size of a foot- 
ball, and I am sorry to say that some of our 
party were so cruel as to use them as balls. It 
did them no harm, however. I put several 
back into the water after they had been flying 
about in the air, propelled by the boots of some 
of the company, and they immediately collapsed 
and swam away merrily. 


From Nassau I proceeded to Havana. 


HAVANA. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We had a beautifully bright passage, and 
reached Havana in the morning of the second 
day after we had left Nassau. The Moro at : 
the entrance of the harbour is a fierce-looking | 
fortress, and so is the Punta on the other side . 
of the bay, and they both display an enormous 
amount of guns; but these are of the descrip- i 


— 


tion now usually sneered at as “pop-guns,” 
and I am afraid would be of very little use 
. against a serious attack. | 
. As we ran up towards the city and harbour 5 
we disturbed the myriads of flying-fish with 
which this landlocked bay abounds, and sent 4% 
them in flocks before us, glittering like dia- | 
monds in the morning sunshine. These crea- : 
tures are as good as they are beautiful—I mean, ) 
to eat—but they are seldom caught except by | 
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accident. One dropped on board the Hansa 
as we were coming from Wilmington, and I 
partook of it after it had been cooked, and 
found its flavour was most delicate. 

On landing I was struck by a peculiar mono- 
mania of the Havana lower orders. Every 
one who does you the slightest service immedi- 
ately asks for two dollars. The boatman who 
tows you ashore, the porter who carries your 
portmanteau to the custom-house, the man who 
takes it to the cab, the man who calls the cab, 
the cabman himself, each specifies two dollars 
as the remuneration he expects. It is “dos 
duros ” here, and “dos duros” there, and “dos 
duros ” everywhere, It is, however, least ex- 
pensive and most amusing to refuse their de- 
mand, as they will then run after you for ten 
Minutes together, chattering all the time, and 
giving you a capital Spanish lesson gratis. 

Havana is a very fine city, and the streets 
are regular, though too narrow for carriages to 
pass each other, and they have to drive up and 
down alternate streets to avoid collisions. The 
houses are built like those in the south of Spain, 


VOLANTES. 


with no display towards the street, but with 
patios, pillars, marbles, and fountains in the 
interior. 

The suburbs are in more modern style. Be- 
tween the suburbs and the city there is an 
Alameda, or broad promenade planted with 
trees, which is crowded in the evenings, and 
from it the Paseo de Tacon leads to the Gov- 
ernor’s palace and gardens, a couple of miles 
from the town. The gardens are remarkably 
fine, and the vegetation most luxuriant. 1 
was amused to see the pains they were taking 
to cultivate amongst all their tropical plants 
our cottage-garden flowers, such as the con- 
volvulus, larkspur, marigold, and single dahlia ; 
but the poor things did not seem to flourish. 

Among the peculiarities of this country are 
the “volantes.” They are like the old-fashioned 
French cabriolets, only with extraordinarily 
long shafts. The horse is harnessed. at least 
six feet away from the carriage, and is ridden 
by a postilion ; the tail is plaited, adorned with 
ribbons, and fastened to the saddle, which 1 


thought rather cruel in such a hot country, but 
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was told that flies and other insects do not 
torment horses here as they do in Europe. 
Most of the “ volantes” have but one horse, and 
are the “cabs” of Havana ; but there are some 
two-horse private ones which are very gay and 
stylish. 

Havana is a great place for blockade-runners, 
which make their trips from hence to Mobile, 
Galveston, and many other points on the Texas 
and Florida coast. Of course there were many 
Southerners here ; amongst them were officers 
on their road from Richmond to Texas and 
vice versa, who had preferred the sea route 
to the long overland journey ; and as I had 
brought letters to the Confederate Government 
agent as well as to several other gentlemen at 
Havana, I was in no want of pleasant society. 
Through the miscarriage of a letter I was, how- 
ever, prevented from visiting a plantation on 
the island, which I very much regretted, as I 
was anxious to see something of negro life in 
Cuba. At Havana, on all public works, and 
along the railroad to Matanzas, I saw no ne- 


groes at work ; all the labourers were Chinese 


CHINESE COOLIES. 


coolies, The system of coolie labour is rapidly 
increasing in the West Indies, and the philan- 
thropist may hope that it will in time super- 
sede slave labour and the slave trade, as it is 
much more profitable. The coolie traders will 
sell a Chinaman (women are not imported) for 
eight years for 150 dollars, after which he is 
free to starve, or go home, or to bind himself 
for another period. Consequently, by taking it 
out of different individuals, forty of the best 
years of man’s life can be bought for 750 dol- 
lars—much less than an able-bodied negro 
costs, who, besides that» you seldom get forty 
years’ work out of him, has to be maintained 
both when he is too young and when he is too 
old to work. I have been told by skippers 
who have been engaged in transporting coolies, 
that in the East Indies the crimps or dealers 
sell coolies at five rupees a-head, ready for 
shipment, so that those engaged in the trade 
make no small profits. Thus it is satisfactory 
to all concerned ; and at the same time, so as 
not to offend the sensibilities of philanthropists, 


the odious terms of buying and selling are 
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never made use of ; it is called immigration, 
hiring, &c. Employers have to be careful how 
they punish their coolies, as a Chinaman in- 
variably commits suicide if the lash is used 
upon him. They are not so particular, I am 
told, about the bamboo. 

Although on public works, railroads, &c., 
and near the large cities, none but Chinamen, 
as I said before, are to be seen at work, yet, 
in the interior, I understand that the planters 
are very unwilling to employ them; the ne- 
groes dislike them, and their habits are abom- 
inable. They are by no means as lively and 
fond of amusement as the negroes, but of a 
sober and rather melancholy disposition. 

The opera company had left Havana a few 
days before my arrival, but I went one evening 
to the Gran Teatro de Tacon, more for the pur- 
pose of seeing the house than the play. It is 
a very fine theatre, and, the Havanese say, the 
finest in the world. When the curtain fell 
after the first act, I was not a little astonished 
to see staring me in the face, an invitation in 
enormous capitals to visit the “ Cocktail Coffee- 
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house, Mereaderes, No. 22;” and, on closer in- 
spection, it turned out that the drop-curtain 
was adorned with a figure of Mercury dancing 
on tiptoe on a box of cigars, with an anchor 
leaning against his shin, and a hogshead of 
molasses in the distance. Around this picture 
seventy-two advertisements large and small 
were tastefully arranged. 

Havana is one of the last places where I 
should have expected such an exhibition of 
commercial enterprise, as its inhabitants have 
by no means the reputation of being a very go- 
ahead or commercial race. 

There are many Yankees here carrying on 
business and enterprises with great energy, to 
the intense disgust of the indolent Havanese. 
They have paved the city, lighted it with gas, 
built splendid suburbs with broad streets and 
modern houses; and now they want to open 
the bay, which is at present so landlocked that 
the waters are almost stagnant, and the cause 
of a great deal of vomito and yellow fever im 
summer. 

This could be easily remedied by cutting 
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through to the sea, and then, the place being 
no longer unhealthy, any amount of strangers 
would come and reside here, whilst at present 
they have all to fly from it in the hot season. 
But the Havanese object decidedly. The 
climate suits them as it is, and they have quite 
as Many strangers amongst them already as 
they wish to have. 

I gained a good deal of information about 
cigars whilst at Havana, and went over the 
celebrated manufactory of Partagas. Some fifty 
men were at work rolling up cigars, which they 
do very neatly and slowly, as the quality of a 
cigar depends in great measure upon its being 
carefully made. The workmen are not allowed 
to make more than a certain number—I think 
one hundred—-each day. 

When done, they are taken into the sorting- 
room, and are there divided, according to their 
careful finish, into firsts, seconds, and thirds— 
or flores, superiores, and buenos, as they are 
generally called. The quality of the tobacco is 
nearly the same in all cigars which cost more 
than forty dollars a thousand. The light- 
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coloured cigars are, of course, milder in flavour 
than the dark ones, and they are classified as 
claro, colorado, maduro, and oscwro, with in- 
termediate shades, such as claro - colorado, 
colorado-oscuro, &e. 

Partagas and del Valle (Cabanas y Carvajal) 
are the greatest exporters of cigars, and their 
productions are supposed to be the best, as they 
certainly are the most expensive ; but there are, 
I believe I may say, hundreds of other manu- 
facturers, some of whom produce a most ex- 
cellent “ weed.” 

The last steamer which left for Southampton 
carried with her six millions of cigars, and I 
was told that was rather under the average. 
The export of cigars has increased wonderfully 
during the last few years, and the manufac- 
turers can at present hardly supply the demand. 
The finest and most expensive go to San 
Francisco, the next best to England. 

A bad cigar is hardly to be found, and smok- 
ing is permitted everywhere; even in the 
cathedral, I saw a man holding a cigar in his 
hand, and giving a puff every now and then 
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that it might not go out. Good cigars are 
always best when they are fresh; it is only 
bad ones that improve by age and dryness. 

I must not forget the fish-market at Havana, 
which, as far as the beautiful exterior of the fish 
goes, is perhaps unrivalled in the world. It 
reminded one of a jeweller’s show-window in 
the Rue de la Paix, or of one of those stalls in 
the Lowther Arcade where they sell papier- 
maché portfolios, so brilliant and sparkling 
were the colours exhibited. It was oppres- 
sively hot when we left Havana, but it became 
colder and colder every day; and when we 
reached New York we found it quite wintry, 
although it_was the end of April. 

I was not molested on landing, as I had half 
expected, though, of course, as long as I stayed 
in the Northern States I had to be very careful 
of getting in the way of the authorities ; and, 
on account of my friends, it will not be prudent 
for me now to say much about where I stayed, 
or with whom I associated, during my sojourn 
in “ Yankee-doodledom.” 


268 YANKEE EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A Few extracts from my letters written at the 
time may perhaps be found not uninteresting, 
as showing the views taken at that time of 
passing events by partisans of the South, with 


whom I almost exclusively associated. 


April 25, 1864.—There has been some hard 
fighting and some very expeditious marching 
in Louisiana. The Federals, who had advanced 
on the road to Shreveport as far nearly as 
Mansfield, which is only forty miles from 
Shreveport, began to march back again on 
Friday afternoon at five o'clock, and on Sunday 
afternoon at two o'clock they had reached 
Grand Ecore, which is fifty miles from Mans- 
field, on the road back to New Orleans. They 


won several glorious victories, too, whilst they 
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were marching in this direction, so I think you 
will agree with me that they made a pretty 
good use of their time. I suppose that every 
one was anxious to bring the first news of the 
glorious victories to their friends in the gun- 
boats at Grand Ecore. 

Besides the killed and wounded, some fifteen 
thousand men are said to have been left behind, 
as the pace was too much for them; and the 
rebels were also kind enough to take charge of 
all General Banks’s trains, leaving him not so 
much as a tooth-brush, they say ; and yet the 
“New York Herald’ edition for Europe, which 
leaves with this letter, will contain “a full 
and detailed report, from our special corre- 
spondent, of the three days’ fighting and glori- 
ous victory of the Union forces in Louisiana.” 

The ‘Evening Post’ of to-day thinks that 
the probable result of the glorious victories 
will be to clear out the rebels entirely from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and the greater part of 
Texas. Almost all the other newspapers talk 
pretty much in the same style. 

They are a funny people. 
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General Banks was a blacksmith, a dancing- 
master, and a lawyer successively, before he 
took to soldiering; and they say that if he 
could fight as well as he can dance, he would 
find few who could beat him. He told 
that he seriously expected to be President of 
the United States some day; but I am afraid 
he has not improved his chance by his late 


victories. 

General Grant is said by his former com- 
rades to be a drunken little vagabond ; and in- 
deed he had to quit the old army in conse- 
quence of his predilection for whisky, and led 
a very obscure and miserable life for some 
time near St Louis. He is said, though, to 
have excellent officers on his Staff. 

There was a tremendous excitement in the 
money market here the other day, when Mr 
Chase came over from Washington and sent 
down the price of gold. Wall Street was quite 
a sight to see; the “lame ducks,” as they call 
the ruined speculators, were rushing about in 
a state of frantic excitement quite wonderful 
to behold. 


LUXURY AT NEW YORK. Days 


Never, they say, was New York so gay as it 
is now: the private carriages and servants in 
livery have more than doubled, and entertain- 
ments are given by the nouveaux riches of 
the most wonderful magnificence. 

The New-Yorkers assert that their present 
prosperity is owing to the wonderful develop- 
ment of the trade in corn from the west dur- 
ing the last few years, and that if it were not 
for the war they would be far more prosperous 
than they are. They admit, however, that 
some large fortunes have been made by con- 
tractors and stock-jobbers. 

One gentleman, who two years ago was not 
worth a cent, has fitted. up a private theatre, 
costing ten thousand pounds, where five ama- 
teur performances are being given for the 
benefit of wounded soldiers. Every one in- 
vited has to pay five dollars for his ticket, and 
they clear about a thousand dollars a-night. 
There is nothing like benevolence after all. 


Moy 3.—Mr Seward went to Baltimore 
the other day, and there was a grand Jéte at 
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the Sanitary Fair for the benefit of wounded 
soldiers. He took nearly all the foreign minis- 
ters with him, and showed them off to the 
public in a way they did not like. The “ great 
lion of his menagerie,” as he called him on a 
similar trip last year, had, however, profited by 
experience, and was not there; nor, of course, 
were any decent inhabitants of the city present. 
The newspapers say that Mr Seward was more 
tipsy than usual on this festive occasion. 

There is to be a convention on the 7th of 
June at Baltimore to nominate a candidate for 
the next presidency, and some people say that 
Grant will not be allowed to fight before that 
time, as if he wins he will perhaps himself be 
a candidate, and if he loses, Lincoln most 


likely loses his chance of re-election too. 


May 17, 1864.—As yet each army has been 
giving entire satisfaction to its friends. Every 
Northern newspaper, almost, is full of accounts 
of glorious victories, and I daresay the South- 
ern papers are the same; but the authorities 


here are very careful in preventing them from 
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being brought through the lines, and we have 
not seen a single Richmond paper since the 
battles began. 

We hear, however, that they claim great 
successes on the part of Lee, and that Rich- 
mond was illuminated in consequence. After 
the first two days’ fighting Grant was entirely 
cut off from his communications with Washing- 
ton, and nothing was heard of him for several 
days. He had to open a new line of commu- 
nication through Fredericksburg and Acquia 
Creek, with which he is now so pleased that he 
says he will fight on that line all the summer. 

The loss of the Yankees is said to be fright- 
ful: 70,000 killed, wounded, and missing, was 
stated in yesterday's papers, and is said to be 
below the mark. 

There are more than 27,000 men wounded 
in the battles of Thursday and Friday, the 5th 
and 6th of May, in the hospitals of Fredericks- 
burg and Washington, whilst those of the later 
battles are still in hospital-tents in the field. 

Lee, fighting behind intrenchments, lost, 
comparatively, very few men. 

S 
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It might, perhaps, be a consolation to the 
Yankee public, if they cannot take Richmond, 
to lose 100,000 men, killed and wounded, in 
the attempt, as it would be “a big thing ;” but 
the soldiers themselves do not like it particu- 
larly, and there are symptoms of great discon- 
tent, both amongst officers and men, at the way 
in which they have been handled by Grant. 

Lee has been preparing the trap made use 
of on the present occasion ever since Meade’s 
advance last November, when you may remem- 
ber Meade bitterly disappointed Lee by going 
back without fighting. 

Intrenchments were being thrown up and 
plank-roads being made from Orange Court- 
house, to facilitate the movements of the army, 
when I was there in December. The wonder- 
ful part of this business is, that a commander- 
in-chief should be found so ignorant and obsti- 
nate as Grant, to come and knock his head 

against these positions. 

His army, the finest and best equipped that 
the Yankees ever put in the field, is now pretty 
nearly destroyed, and they are scraping to- 
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gether all the men they can to send on rein- 
forcements. 

The militia is everywhere being called out 
to relieve the regular soldiers in the garrisons, 
and probably very soon Mr Lincoln will have 
to make another call for 200,000-men at least, 
Then there will very likely be a row. 

At the camp of Confederate prisoners, at 
Lookout Point, negro soldiers are doing duty, 
and are said to be very insolent to their pri- 
soners, and to amuse themselves by shooting 
into their camp. The other day they killed 
two and wounded four, for what reason no- 
body knows and nobody cares. These negroes 
are not naturally vicious, but they are incited 
to misbehave by their officers, who are a low 
set of ruffians. I need hardly say that no man 
of any self-respect in the North would consent 
to be officer in a negro regiment. 

Everybody in this neighbourhood is so anxi- 
ous about the fighting, that very little else is 
thought of or talked about. 

I understand that, in society in Boston 
and New York, it is considered very mauvais 
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genre to talk about the war, and very un- 
fashionable to know anything about or take 
any interest in the “latest news.” 

They told me at New York that politics 
were entirely tabooed. The only approach to 
them is to abuse England, which every one is 
glad to do; and as everybody agrees on this 
point, there is no difference of opinion, and 


no one’s feelings are hurt. 


I made a trip to Wilmington (in Delaware) 
and Philadelphia the other day, and stayed at 
Philadelphia at the Continental Hotel, a big 
place, where there are twenty miles of bell- 
wire, seven miles of gas-pipe, five miles and 
a half of steam-tubing, and over five acres of 
carpet, besides 25,000 square feet of marble 
pavement in the halls and public rooms. 

Philadelphia is a fine city. The inhabitants 
are a little prim and particular, and in one of 
the large squares—a sort of park—they have 
taken up all the benches that used to be there, 
and have substituted little mushroom - stools, 


placing them about two yards apart. 
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Philadelphia propriety is no longer to be 
shocked by the possibility of young people sit- 
ting down together on a bench under a shady 
tree, and whispering soft nothings into each 
other's ears. 

Philadelphia has a private war-debt of thirty 
millions of dollars paying interest, as has in 
the same proportion every county and city in 
the Union. New York has quite a national 
debt of its own, incurred since the war began, 
chiefly for the purchase of substitutes ; and this 
is in addition to the national expenditure of 
the Union, which people in Europe suppose is 
to ruin the Americans and eventually stop the 
war. 


May 22,.1864.—Mr Grant, I am happy to 
say, is making strategic movements, the object 
of which it would be improper to divulge, says 
Mr Stanton, Secretary of War. 

That is to say, that Lee, having driven him 
from his first line of communication with Wash- 
ington by the Rapidan fords, has now driven 
him from his communication by Fredericksburg, 
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and Grant is ina bad way. Probably he will 
try and get to Tappahannock or Urbanna, and 
then most likely back again to where he came 
from as fast as he can. Grant's soldiers are 
getting tired of him and call him the butcher, 
and won't fight. 

June 6, 1864.—Grant did not go back, as I 
prophesied he would, after his terrible defeat 
on Thursday, May 12, though he ought to 
have done so; and Mr Stanton is reported to 
have said that every other officer in the United 
States army would have done so; but it would 
have been too humiliating. 

Lee seems to have it his own way every- 
where, though it is impossible to get at the 
exact truth, as Southern accounts are sup- 
pressed with wonderful success ; but it is clear 
that Grant is fighting very hard, and with 
terrible loss to himself, to get where he could 
have gone by water without losing a single 
man. 

But it saves appearances, and there are 
plenty of silly people in the North who applaud 
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and crow over his wonderful «“ flanking move- 
ments.” Whenever he has tried to force his 
way to where he really wants to go, he has 
been very badly beaten. 


June 14.—We are kept entirely in the 
dark about Grant’s movements, but it is pretty 
well understood that his active campaign has 
come to an end. He has certainly succeed- 
ed in spoiling a large army with greater 
celerity than any other general of modern 
times. 

The other day there was great crowing in 
the papers, as the Commissary-General Ingalls 
telegraphed to a friend in the Senate that they 
had “made a ten stroke” (alluding to knocking 
down all the ten pins at skittles), and “had the 


a” 


rebels ‘ this pop ;’” and Grant telegraphed that 
Lee was “ in his last ditch,” and that he meant 
“to fight on his present line if it lasted all the 
summer.” It turns out now that they were 
being more severely handled that day (May 
12) than ever they had been before, and, of 


course, everybody says it was the Commissary’s 
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u 


whisky that made them send such boasting 


telegrams. 


The Baltimore Convention has nominated 
Lincoln President, and one Johnson, a tailor, 
who never learnt to read or write till he was 


grown up, Vice-President. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


Just at this time, when the North was most 
loudly proclaiming success, and Southern sym- 
pathisers had, on the contrary, become con- 
vinced that Grant’s campaign was a total fail- 
ure, a great sensation was caused at New York 
by a spurious proclamation, purporting to ema- 
nate from President Lincoln, appointing a day 
of fasting and humiliation, and admitting an 
entire want of success. 

The Administration was furious, and so were 
their organs in the press: it was pronounced 
to be a traitorous device calculated to aid and 
comfort the enemy; and several of the oppo- 
sition journals which had published it were 
seized and suspended. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the inventor of the hoax was one of 
their own party, and had not wished to damage 
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the North by his jew desprit, but only to 
make a little money by stockjobbing. 

He was imprisoned, but soon’ released. Curi- 
ously enough, this is the same fellow—his name 
is Howard—who, as correspondent of the ‘ New 
York Times’ when the Prince of Wales was at 
Richmond, invented a story about his having 
been insulted by the mob. There was not the 
slightest foundation for the tale, which the fel- 
low entirely invented out of revenge for not hav- 
ing been invited to some entertainment given to 
the Prince; but the idea of there being a ruffian- 
ly mob at staid and sober Richmond was much 
too agreeable to the Yankees not to be eagerly 
repeated and believed ; and although the Rich- 
mond people took the trouble afterwards offici- 
ally to deny the truth of the report—the Duke 
of Newcastle adding his testimony—the story 
had been already “thoroughly well authenti- 
cated” by frequent repetition, and the Northern 
newspapers did not, of course, think it their 
duty to refute a rumour which might damage 
the slaveholding aristocracy of the South. 

Neither people nor papers are particular here 
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on the score of veracity, and there is not the 
slightest disgrace attached to being found out 
in a falsehood. Not content sometimes with 
telling a fib themselves, some people will, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, request their friends 
to tell one for them. 
A man who could not tell a lie without blushing 
would here be considered the reverse of “smart.” 
When newspapers quarrel and abuse each 
other, you never find one trying to convict an- 
other of an untruth, as they usually do in their 
quarrels in Europe, simply because such a con- 
viction would be no discredit, but rather the 
contrary. The consequence of this absence. of 
veracity is, that nobody ever believes anybody ; 
and as to official despatches, they, as Sir Robert 
Walpole said of history, must be lies. Mr 
Stanton has over and over again circulated, 
during this last campaign, statements which he 
must have known to be untrue, and which 
were certain to be contradicted in the course of 
a few days or even hours.* 


* As for Admiral Porter, whose ridiculous assertions have 
excited grave attention lately in Europe, he is well known in 
America to excel even his compeers in flights of fancy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


GRANT’s campaign being virtually at an end, 
in the first days of June I left the neighbour- 
hood of the seat of war, and spent a few 
weeks at the city of New York, and in visit- 
ing some of the famous watering-places of that 
State. 

Rambling about the country, angling and 
shooting in the vicinity of Saratoga, Sharon 
Springs, Trenton Falls, &c., we used to make 
friends with the country-people as much 
as we could, and try to elicit their political 
opinions. 

At this time everybody was strenuously in 
favour of peace and McClellan’s election to the 
Presidency, but then the country population of 
the State of New York has always been “ De- 


mocratic.” 
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The “ Democrats,” I need hardly say, are the 
Conservatives here ; the “ Republicans” are the 
Radicals. 

We met a knot of men one day in a bar-room 
who were abusing the Administration lustily. 
One of them, the loudest of the lot, was twitted 
by his friends as being the assistant provost- 
marshal for the county, an official whose duty 
it would properly be to carry out the conscrip- 
tion ; but he swore that he had never enlisted a 
man nor arrested a deserter, and that he never 
would. 

It is the same thing, I am told, all over 
this State, and very similar in several others, 
especially in the West. And since I heard 
this, it has been a mystery to me how the 
conscription is carried out in Democratic 
counties. 

In Pennsylvania the great increase of min- 
ing since the war began has been attributed 
by some to the number of deserters from the 
army who have sought for employment under 
ground. 

We found Trenton Falls the most delightul 
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place on our tour. The cascades are beautiful, 
and it is always shady and cool amongst the 
rocks, a great luxury in July. 

There was a grand gathering on the 4th of 
July, Declaration of Independence Day, and 
plenty of fireworks at night. In the South 
this anniversary is no longer observed, but is 
considered a Yankee festival. Soon after this 
we proceeded to Niagara Falls, and got very 
comfortable quarters at the Clifford House, on 
the Canadian side. The “season” had hardly 
yet commenced, but we found here a number 
of Morgan’s men, who were delighted to meet 
their old colonel again. During Morgan’s late 
raid in Kentucky, three hundred of his fol- 
lowers had been cut off from his main force, 
and most of them had now made their way 
through the Western States into Canada, where 
they were enjoying “ hospitality,” for which 
they paid three dollars a-day in gold, or five in 
greenbacks, and which they abused by talking 
Secesh politics and plotting mischief against 
the Yankees. 


They were all nice gentlemanly fellows. 
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There were also other refugees from Kentucky 
at the Falls; ladies and old gentlemen, who 
told of the horrible barbarities practised by the 
Federals in their State. No one’s life, honour, 
or property, not even that of Union men, 
seemed to be safe now from the fury of such 
Yankee leaders as Burbridge, Payne, and some 
others. Besides these there were some pro- 
minent politicians from the South staying at 
the hotel and.in the neighbourhood, whose 
avowed object it was to negotiate with the 
leaders of the Democratic party in the North 
and bring all their influence to bear upon a 
peace “ platform” being raised at the coming 
Presidential election. 

We made several excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and went over several fields of battle 
where British and Americans fought in their 
last war; and we heard many traditions con- 
cerning them. 

Our memories were also refreshed concerning 
the way our American cousins behaved to our 
Canadian relations when they had that little 
difficulty in Lower Canada in 1837. 
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Itis rather interesting just now to recall their 
“ strict neutrality.” 

The “ rebellion,’ it will be remembered, was 
confined to Lower Canada, and Sir Francis 
Head, the Governor of Upper Canada, had sent 
every soldier from his province to the seat of 
the disturbance; and, moreover, to show his 
confidence in the loyalty of the Upper Cana- 
dians, he had caused 6000 stand of arms to be 
“committed, free from all military custody or 
care, to the mayor of Toronto.” A certain 
M‘Kenzie did, however, with five hundred fol- 
lowers, raise the flag of insurrection at Mont- 
gomerie’s tavern, near Toronto, on December 
4, 1837. The standard was inscribed, “ Bid- 
well and the glorious minority—1837—and a 
‘good beginning.” The good beginning con- 
sisted in murdering Colonel Moodie, “a dis- 
tinguished veteran officer, who, passing Mont- 
gomerie’s tavern accompanied by three gentle- 
men on horseback, was fired at, wounded in 
two places, and taken into the tavern, where 
he died.” 
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M‘Kenzie then “ committed every description 
of enormity—robbed the mail, with his own 
hands set fire to Dr Horne’s house, plundered 
many inoffensive individuals, stole several 
horses, made a number of respectable persons 
prisoners,” &c. &c., till, on December the 7th, 
Colonel M‘Nab attacked him with some hastily- 
collected militia, and “a total rout ensued; 
and, according to Sir Francis Head, ‘Mr 
M‘Kenzie, in a state of the greatest agitation, 
ran away.” He fled in disguise to Buffalo, in 
the State of New York. 

For the crimes of murder, arson, and robbery, 
for which there was not the slightest excuse, 
except that some hundred miles off a rebellion 
was going on, the extradition of this felon was 
immediately demanded by the British, and 
acceded to by the American authorities 2 No, 
indeed. 

M'Kenzie, now a great hero and patriot, re- 
mained at Buffalo, “ enlisting soldiers” and 
organising fresh raids into Canada. For this 


purpose “public meetings were convened, vol- 
T 
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unteers were called for, the very women incit- 
ing them to enlist, and arms, ammunition, and 
provisions were openly contributed. ... Ar- 
tillery and munitions of war belonging to the 
American Government were, in the most public 
manner, and in the face of the American autho- 
rities, employed for the purpose of invading 
the British territory. ... At the same time 
the language, not merely of the journals, but 
of official men, was such as to lead to the con- 
clusion that the English, and not themselves, 
were the aggressors.” The ‘Annual Register’ 
mentions four different raids, in different parts 
of the country, all organised in the States, and 
chiefly carried out by Yankee sympathisers. 
On one occasion a party of Canadians, led by 
one M‘Leod, destroyed a steamer, the Caroline, 
used by the raiders, whilst it was in American 
waters. At this the Yankees were so furious 
that, when some time afterwards another per- 
son of the name of M‘Leod was travelling im 
the States, he was seized and tried for his life, 


and would certainly have been hanged if it 
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had not turned out that he was the wrong 
man. 

There was no “excusable irritation” to be 
allowed for in those days. 

These raids were renewed in the following 
year; and on one occasion, when a hundred 
and fifty-nine prisoners were taken, it was 
found that among them were four Upper Cana- 
dians, eight Lower Canadians, five British and 
Irish, three Poles, five Germans, three F rench, 
and a hundred and thirty-one natives of the 
United States. 

The details of these affairs are to be found 
in the ‘Annual Register’ for 1838, and I 
have only mentioned them here to show that 
the Yankees have not always treated their 
neighbours as they insist upon being treated 
themselves. 

It may be questioned whether the present 
submissive policy of the Canadians will prove 
advantageous to them in the long-run. In- 
timidated by the threats of Mr Seward and 
General Dix, as the Yankee newspapers boast, 
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they have already stretched their laws so as 
virtually to give up the right of asylum to 
refugees—a right which even the Turks main- 
tained against the threats of Austria and Rus- 
sia ; they have consented to pass a still more 
stringent “alien law” than they already pos- 
sessed ; and they have even voted an “ indem- 
nification of fifty thousand dollars in order to 
buy off the Gauls.” But all this will never 
appease the “excusable irritation” of which we 
hear so much, as long as Canada continues to 
be prosperous, to absorb a large amount of 
emigration, and to refuse to see the advantage 
of being under the “best government under 
the sun.” 

M‘Kenzie would certainly never have been 
given up to Canada, not if there had been a 
thousand extradition treaties against him, and 
the Yankees will only despise the Canadians 
for stretching and changing their laws at their 
dictation. They are the last people in the 
world to give up bullying because they see 


that it alarms their neighbours; and, after all, 
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the Canadians have no great reason to be afraid 


of them. Their long frontier is not a bit 
longer than the opposite one, and quite as 
easily defended. Indeed the Yankees have so 
many vulnerable points, in the shape of large 
commercial cities near their border, that they 
would probably feel the inconveniences of war 
much sooner than the Canadians. It is said, 
in excuse for the Canadians giving up South- 
ern refugees, that these people had no right 
to plot mischief on neutral territory. If 
so, the offence they committed was clearly 
against the neutral territory, and it is there 
that they ought to be called to account. 

From the Falls we went by Lake Ontario 
and the St Lawrence to Montreal, where we 
spent a few pleasant days. 

The hotels in Canada are all very well 
managed, but the black servants are perfect 
idiots compared to the smiling and attentive 
“boys” in the South. We visited the artillery 
barracks; and admired the beautiful Armstrong 


battery, and the magnificent horses — which 
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latter, however, were crowded together in the 
most execrably bad stables I have ever seen. 
Part of these were built in two storeys, and 
the sewage from the upper stables was dripping 
through the flooring down into the lower one. 
I could be under no delusion in regard to this, 
as a drop of filth fell upon my coat. But 
the Canadians seem to be profoundly in- 
different as to how the troops are accom- 
modated, and part of the garrison has already, 
for want of room, to camp out on an island in 
the St Lawrence. 

When the proposed concentration of all the 
troops in Canada at Montreal and Quebec is 
carried out, there will be a squeeze. 

At Quebec I only stayed just long enough 
to see that its present fortifications are “of no 
account ;” indeed, as they consist chiefly of 
thin stone walls, they would be very disagree- 
able to their defenders, and to nobody else, in 
case of a fight. 

Our voyage in the Nova Scotian was pleasant 
and prosperous ; indeed, crossing the Atlantic 
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in Canadian boats has a great advantage in 


being the shortest sea-passage. We were three 
days on the St Lawrence; and seven days 
after losing sight of Newfoundland, the green 
cliffs of old Ireland welcomed us to Europe 
and home. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT FROM APPLETON’S GUIDE-BOOK. 


RAMBLING, once upon a time, through the negro 
quarters, we amused ourself in studying the varied 
characters of the slaves, as shown in the style of 
their cabins, the order in which they kept them, the 
taste displayed in their gardens, &c.; for every man 
has all the material and time at his command to 
make himself and his family as comfortable as he 
pleases. The huts of some bore as happy an air as 
one might desire ; neat palings enclosed them; the 
gardens were full of flowers, and blooming vines 
clambered over the doors and windows. Others, 
again, had been suffered by the idle occupants to 
fall into sad decay; no evidence of taste or industry 
was to be seen in their hingeless doors, their fallen 
fences, or their weed-grown gardens. These lazy 


ellows were accustomed even to cut down the shade- 
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trees which had been kindly planted before their 
homes, rather than walk a few yards farther for 
other and even better fuel. The more industrious of 
the negroes here, as elsewhere, employ their leisure 
hours, which are abundant, in the culture of vege- 
tables and in raising fowls, which they sell to their 
masters, and thus supply themselves with the means 
to purchase many little luxuries of life. For neces- 
saries they have no concern, since they are amply 
and generously provided with all which they can 
require. Others, who will not thus work for their 
pin-money, are dependent upon the kindness of their 
masters, or more frequently upon their ingenuity at 
thieving. Many of them sell to their master in the 
morning the produce they have stolen from him the 
previous night. At least they all manage to keep 
their purses filled; and we were assured that not 
one, had he occasion or desire to visit Charleston 
or Augusta, but could readily produce the means to 
defray his expenses. 

While once visiting some friends in Carolina, we 
had the pleasure of witnessing the bridal festivities 
of one of the servants of the family, a girl of some 
eighteen years. The occasion was one of those 
pleasant things which hold long place in the memory. 
For days previous, the young ladies of the household 
gaily busied themselves in kind preparations for the 
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event ; in instructions to the bride,—in the prepara- 
tion of her white muslin robe, of her head-dress, and 
other portions of her toilet,—in writing her notes of 
" invitation to her sable friends—Mr Sambo Smith, 
or Miss Clara Brown, according to the surnames of 
their respective owners, whose names the negroes of 
the South always assume. The ceremony took place 
in the cabin of the bride, and in presence of the 
whites; and then followed revelry, feasting, and 
dancing upon the lawn, much to the delight of the 
happy pair and their dark friends, and scarcely less 
to the pleasure of the bride’s kind mistresses, and 
of all of us who witnessed their sports from the 
parlour windows. By the way, when you journey in 
South, line your pockets with tobacco, dispense it 
generously to the darkies, and they are your friends 
for life. 

Here the rice plantations abound. Many of them 
are of great extent, some of the planters employing 
several hundred slaves. The white population is 
thus necessarily thin, but opulent. The cabins of 
the negroes on these extensive domains, surrounding 
the mansion and its many outbuildings of the pro- 
prietor, give to every settlement the aspect of a 
large and thriving village. There is something pecu- 
liarly fascinating in this species of softened feudal 


life. The slaves are for the most part warmly at- 
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tached to their masters, and they watch over their 
interests as they would their own. Indeed they 
consider themselves part and parcel of their master’s 
family. They bear his name, they share his bounty; 
and their fortune depends wholly upon his. Through 
life they have every comfort; the family physician 
attends them when sick, and in their old age and 
imbecility they are well protected. They glory in 
their master’s success and happiness; and their 
pride is in exact proportion to the rank of the family 
they serve. 

““Go ’way, Sambo,” we once heard one of these 
jovial lads exclaim to another, whose ill-fortune it 
was to serve a less opulent planter than himself; 
“go ’way Sambo ; your massa only got fifty niggers ; 
my massa got hundred.” And he pulled his shirt- 
collar, and marched pompously off with the step of a 
millionnaire, ; 

The masters themselves, descended from a cheva- 
lier stock, and accustomed for many generations to 
the seclusion of a country life, and that life under 
Southern skies, and surrounded with all the appli- 
ances of wealth and homage, have acquired an ease, a 
grace, a generosity, and largeness of character, incom- 
patible with the daily routine of the petty occupations, 
stratagems, and struggles of modern commercial and 
metropolitan life, be it in the South or the North. 
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Where the swamps and bayous do not extend, tue 
country, still flat, is mostly of a rich sandy scil, 
which deeply tinges the waters of all the rivers from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. This is the grand 
characteristic of the southern portion of all the 
"Gulf States. 


THE END. 
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